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When we sold 
ITT Continental Baking 
not long ago, it was goodbye 
to Twinkies® cakes. 

And Wonder bread, and 
lots of other high-quality products 
we made for years. 

Fine products. But they no longer 
fit our idea of what ITT should be. 

In fact, in 1984 alone, we divested $638 
million worth of companies that didn’t fit. And 
we're divesting another $1.7 billion. 

We know the world is different today. 

And we've responded by shifting the em- 
phasis of ITT’s businesses. 

We've put our emphasis—and our invest- 
ments—more and more on high technology and 
certain growing industries and services. 

Businesses such as telecommunications, 
defense systems, insurance and financial services, 
hotels, and a select number of automotive, 
electronic, and fluid products. 

We want to concentrate on what we see as 
our greatest opportunities. 

It may mean giving up Twinkies? 

But the rewards will be very sweet. 

Want to know more about ITT 
Corporation? Phone toll free 1-800-DIAL-ITT 
for a continuously updated message. 


ITT 


‘sa diff t Id toda 
en: It's a different world today. 
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THE WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE 


COVER: A pair of masters are at the 
top of their game 


Larry Bird cannot run or jump with the best in basketball, but 
he knows where to run and when to jump better than anyone 
else. Wayne Gretzky cannot skate as fast or shoot as hard as oth- 
ers in hockey, but he outthinks everyone else. Two unexpectedly 
alike and amazingly unlikely straw-haired small-town boys are 


changing the elements of athletic success. See SPORT. 


50 





NATION: The President’s arms 
negotiators head for Geneva 


Reagan instructs his team to bargain for reductions in existing 
nuclear weapons first and haggle over the still-to-be-invented Star 
Wars defense system later. » The body of a murdered U.S. narcot- 
ics agent is found in Mexico. » A new Democratic caucus hopes to 


change the party’s ultraliberal image. » Commemorating the 
march on Selma, a watershed for the civil rights movement. 


WORLD: New violence rocks Beirut, 
and U.S. warships may be headed there 


The aircraft carrier Eisenhower leaves port hurriedly. Possible mis- 
sion: to evacuate Americans from Beirut, where a bomb last week 
took 75 lives. Israeli Prime Minister Shimon Peres says of his coun- 
try’s withdrawal from Lebanon: “We shall maintain a mobile de- 
fense.” » A wiretapping exposé brings calls for reform of Britain’s 
Official Secrets Act. » A quake in Chile leaves at least 145 dead. 





42 


Economy & Business 
The British miners’ 
strike ends amid a Eu- 
rope-wide decline in 
union clout. » Phillips 
Petroleum wins its bat- 
tle for independence. 


70 


Religion 

Televangelist Robert 
Schuller, an apostle of 
positive thoughts, ranks 
as one of U.S. Protes- 
tantism’s most contro- 
versial figures. 


63 


Medicine 

Two heart transplants 
and the controversial 
use of an unproven 
artificial heart fail to 
save the life of an Ari- 
zona patient. 


72 


Show Business 

With its hit songs and 
its promise of riches on 
Broadway and beyond, 
Tim Rice’s Chess isa 
smash before it has ever 
been staged. 


65 


Press 

The New Yorker maga- 
zine, now in its 61st 
year, is purchased by 
Communications Baron 
Samuel Newhouse for 
$142 million. 


77 


Living 

Upscale parents are 
besieging 17 nanny 
schools in the hope of 
landing one of the new 
breed of stateside Mary 
Poppinses. 
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66 

Education 

A tough honors pro- 
gram in California has 
demonstrated that 
bright junior-high 
students can learn at 
college level. 


Essay 

Further examples of 
journalese, the arcane 
and subtle language 
employed by many 
reporters and pundits 
in place of English. 
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HERE'S THE WORLD FAMOUS 
METROPOLITAN LIFE REPRESENTATIVE 
BUILDING THE COMPANY'S 
REPUTATION FOR PROMPT PAYMENT 
OF CLAIMS. 
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For further information on Metropolitan's full line of insurance products and services, 
call your local Metropolitan representative. 


GET MET. IT PAYS. 
Sys Metropolitan Life 
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SOME SERIOUS NOTES 
ON MOVING. 


By Victor Borge 
When you move, make sure your mail arrives at 
your new address right after you do. 
The key is this: Notify everyone who regularly 
sends you mail one full month before you more (| 
One last serious note. Use your new ZIP Code. R 


Don’t make your mail come looking for you. 


Notify everyone a month before you move. 
© USPS 1982 
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Ride off 
into the Somerset. 


it could be the ride of 
your fife. 

For the Bulck Somerset is 
truly a very personal driver's 
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| Somerset also 
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Visit your Buick Gealer, 
buckle yourself in ~onawide 
off into the Somerset. 

ioMet) @elsvmelll-cjileas 
request Gebrochure or test 
drive, call the Buick Product 
Information Center, 8 a.m. to 
8 pm. Eastern time, weekdays: 


1-800-85-BUICK (4-800-852-8425). 
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Wouldnt you 
really rather have a Buick? 





Buick Somersef 





hen Tom Callahan was asked to 

join TIME as a sportswriter al- 
most four years ago, he hesitated. He 
was reluctant to give up the freedom he 
had enjoyed for ten years as a newspa- 
| per columnist, first at the Cincinnati 
| Enquirer and later at the Washington 
Star. But Managing Editor Ray Cave, 

a former sports journalist, was not 

| looking for just a reporter. “He told me 
he wanted the section to read like a 
column,” Callahan recalls. “I was to 
write in my own voice.” Since then, 





ion, described Super Bowls and World 
Series, Masters tournaments and Olympic Games. In this 
week's cover story, Callahan looks at two young men who are 
the premier players in their sports: Larry Bird of the Boston 
Celtics basketball team and Wayne Gretzky of hockey’s 
Edmonton Oilers. 

“T like to do my own reporting,” says Callahan. “I would 
| find it difficult to give the flavor of a place or personality if I 
hadn’t got it firsthand.” A few weeks ago, Callahan set off for 
Seattle to catch Bird and the Boston Celtics on the road, and 
traveled with the team to Oakland and Los Angeles. Then he 
flew to Edmonton to talk with Gretzky and the Oilers. After 
that, to get a feeling for his subjects’ nurturing grounds, he went 
to French Lick, Ind., where one of Bird’s older brothers showed 
him around and introduced him to the family, and Brantford, 
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‘True Laser-Cut “Flavor 
Chamber” Filter 
Shatters (Low Tar = 
Low Taste) Theory! 


Exclusive Filtration Discovery. 

The Laser-Cut “Flavor Chamber” Filter. A 
remarkable system that ends the longtime 
belief that you need high tar to get high 
taste. Just one taste will prove it. 


‘Test True Against Your Higher Tar 
Brand. ‘loday’ True has a fuller, richer 
flavor: A taste satisfaction we believe chal- 
lenges cigarettes containing twice as much 
tar. Yet True is still only 5 mg. tar! 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 





That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. Regular: 4 mg 








Callahan has, in his inimitable fash- Tom Callahan goes one-on-one with Larry Bird 


tar" 0.5 mg. mcotine; Menthol 
tar” 0.5 mg. mcotine, av per cigarette by FIC Metho 








ALetter from the Publisher 


Ont., where one of Gretzky’s younger 
brothers served as his guide. 

Basketball is special to Callahan. 
“I grew up with the game,” he says. 
“As a sportswriter in the late 1960s, I 
covered the San Diego Rockets and 
later the Cincinnati Royals, and I still 
miss those associations. I used to see 
100 games a year. On the road, sharing 
cabs and airport check-in lines, we 
were a small and sometimes forlorn 
band: the Rockets and the Royals lost 
a lot, and coming into New York City 
to play the then triumphant Knicks in 
front of 19,500 people could be a rath- 
er poignant experience.” 

The Rockets and Royals were plagued by injuries, and 
Callahan, who is 6 ft. 2 in., was often drafted for daily practice. 
“Most players treated me like old crystal to keep from hurting 
me or themselves,” he recalls. “Their attitude was ‘I don’t 
want to end my career playing one-on-one with a writer.’ ” 

For this week’s cover story, Callahan did not go one-on- 
one with Bird—except in interviews. In those conversations, 
Callahan says, “Bird could tell I knew the life.” From this 
week's cover story, one might conclude that Callahan also 
grew up on skates 
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Longer Lasting Smoking Enjoyment. 
True’ quality tobacco blend is packed 
with extra tobacco so you can enjoy each 
cigarette longer. Noticeably longer. 
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Introducing Safari from GMC. It's 
the van that's new-size outside, 
you-size inside. Its personality 
is your personality! 

Safari's roomy interior lets you 
carry eight passengers (with 
optional seating) or up to 151.8 cu 
ft of cargo. Even tow up to 5,000 Ibs, 
properly equipped. So Safari's always 
ready to go fish with you. Antique 
with you. Whatever you want to do, 
our new van will eagerly do, too. And 
Safari's sleek new size lets you slip 
easily through traffic or slide into a 
parking space, garage or car wash. 

And because Safari's a GMC, it offers all the Then buckle up and head fora 
luxurious options you expect look at Safari. See how fast you'll 


from the folks who specialize in K | { say, “This GMC is me!” 
tc Cc ae a Bee 


LJ A truck you Can live with. 


trucks you Can live with. So you can dress up your 
Safari with plush interiors. Power 
windows and door locks. Air 
conditioning units for front 
and rear passengers. Add 
the powerful Vortec 
engine, the biggest V-6 
available in a van. 
Express yourself in a Safari 
from GMC. It’s new. It's you. 
With more uses, more com- 
fort, more fun than any new- 
size van yet. Look up your 
nearest GMC dealer in the 
Yellow Pages, under “Trucks.” 




















Letters 





Battling Cocaine 


To the Editors: 

After reading your article on the drug 
wars [WORLD, Feb. 25], I find that Iam in 
agreement with a statement you quoted 
about Cocaine Kingpin Roberto Suarez 
Gomez that attributes his wealth to “the 
depravity of the Yanquis.” That is right. It 
is the depravity ina large percentage of our 
population that destabilizes foreign gov- 
ernments, leads to murder and costs the 
non-drug-using U.S. taxpayers vast sums 
for often ineffective law enforcement. 

Otis G. Hill 
Tesuque, N. Mex. 





Legalize all drugs, and their abuse 
will decline. 

William E. Molett 

Lieutenant Colonel, U.S.A.F. (ret.) 

Modesto, Calif. 


I see a similarity between South 
America’s coca business and our tobacco 
industry. To eliminate either would cause 
economic havoc for those whose liveli- 
hoods would be destroyed. Yet contin- 
uing production ultimately costs lives 
and government money. 

Marilyn E. Blesh 
Redwood City, Calif. 





We Americans are arrogant fools try- 
ing to dictate the laws of other sovereign 
nations when we cannot enforce our own. 
We should channel the money we spend 
in eradicating drug production into 
cracking down on the abusers. How many 
middle-class Americans are serving time 
for possession? The obvious way to put 
the drug czars out of business is to 
strangle the market. 
: Michelle Avery 
Stamford, Conn. 


The psyche of the human animal has 
never changed. Man continues to seek 
quick ways of coping with a depressing 
world. There is no hope of eradicating the 
substances that make us feel better, in- 











cluding coffee, tobacco, cocaine, marijua- 


na, heroin and morphine. The only solu- 

tion is to legalize the whole shooting 
match and reap billions in taxes. 

John Bunch 

New York City 


We must establish separate tribunals 
for drug-related offenses. We must limit 
appeals for convictions to one national 
court, and we must decree that legal de- 
fense counsel be appointed and not 
bought with the enormous profits from 
this wretched trade. And we must bring 
back physical punishment. Horsewhip- 
ping a few self-indulgent urban profes- 
sionals who see nothing wrong in “snort- 
ing a bit on the weekend” will do more to 
discourage drug abuse than all the “it’s 
an illness” programs ever invented. 

Mary C. Prince 
Houston 


Bigot’s Supremacy 

Richard Butler and churches similar 
to his Church of Jesus Christ Christian 
are repulsive [NATION, Feb. 18]. His 


“religious” propositions run counter 
to biblical Christianity. 

Jeffry Kroll 

Madison, N.J. 


I agree that fringe-group violence 
should somehow be contained, but the 
idea that ten states have enacted laws 
against paramilitary training bothers me. 
The crime, and not the assumption of a 
crime in the making, is what should be at- 
tacked. The neo-Nazi criminal types are 
the individuals who need to be restrained, 
not the law-abiding citizens who may be 
learning survival techniques. 

Edward B. Tinker 
Honolulu 


It is not the belief in white supremacy 
that drives the violence-prone right-wing 
fanatics. They are motivated by coward- 
ice and social impotence that render them 
incapable of healthy participation in a 
pluralistic society. They are neither revo- 
lutionary heroes nor racial messiahs: they 
are simply thugs and terrorists. 

Lee Davis 
Juneau 





Farming’s Future 

As a member of the Senate Agricul- 
ture Committee, I agreed with much of 
your article on farming [NATION, Feb. 
18]. Unfortunately you do not mention 
the 1973 soybean embargo or the 1980 So- 
viet grain embargo. We forced our two 
biggest customers, the Soviets and the 
Japanese, into the arms of our competi- 
tors, the Brazilians, Argentines and oth- 
ers. Now with our high domestic supports 
compounded by the very expensive dollar, 
our competitors are being strengthened 
further and encouraged to produce. But 
worse, they are expanding their agricul- 
tural infrastructure, including ports, rail- 





the adoption of an enforcement policy, 
a a 





roads, grain terminals and elevators, 
while our facilities rust from lack of use. 
If we do not act to discourage these 
countries now, our worldwide competitive 
position will continue to slide and be 
much more difficult to regain. This should 
be one of the foremost goals of our agricul- 
tural policy and the Farm Bill of 1985. 
Good times will return, and we must 
be ready for them. 
Rudy Boschwitz 
U.S. Senator, Minnesota 
Washington, D.C. 





BelgranoLeak 

Bravo to Civil Servant Clive Ponting 
for exposing the British government's cal- 
lous sinking of the General Belgrano 
(WORLD, Feb. 25], and hurrah for the jury 
who refused to find Ponting guilty for tell- 
ing the truth. The information Ponting re- 
leased three years after the event could 
hardly still be considered a security risk. 
The only security the documents guaran- 
teed was that of the Thatcher government 
and its minions—the security to go on 
blundering, undisturbed by such trouble- 
some necessities as explaining why 312 

people had to die on the Belgrano. 
Alexander Keen 
Lenzerheide, Switzerland 





Affirming Goals 

Your article about President Rea- 
gan’s “Assault on Affirmative Action” 
(NATION, Feb. 25] ends by speciously jus- 
tifying reverse discrimination. Affirma- 
tive action is discrimination, and no 
amount of liberal euphemism or menda- 

ciousness will alter that fact. 
Louis A. Barraza 
Nevada City, Calif. 


The intent of affirmative action is to 
cure those ills in society that have put 
some minority groups in a disadvantaged 
position, making them unable to compete 
for good jobs. Affirmative action has been 
like a shot in the arm and the results good. 
As you said, “Many employers have be- 
gun to feel their way to a commonsense 
approach, trying to hire and promote mi- 
norities and women wherever possible 
without discriminating against white 
males.” To me that is the American way. 

Exiquio Balboa 
Alamogordo, N. Mex. 


In your article on affirmative action, 
you erroneously quoted me as having 
made certain statements in connection 
with a policy recently adopted by the 
Equal Employment Opportunity Com- 
mission. I have never made such state- 
ments either publicly or privately. 

Additionally, your article is mistaken 
when it states that the EEOC has “an- 
nounced” a change in its approach to- 
ward cases involving “classes of minor- 
ities.” In fact, the commission announced 
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Why your competitors 
want one of these. 


They want the Merlin™ Communications System from AT&T, 
because it can give the competitive edge to any small business. 

The Merlin System’s more than a telephone. It’s a conference 
caller, an intercom, a speed-dialer. It lets you call your banker, call a 
meeting, screen a call or recall a call, with just one touch. In short, it 
helps you organize all your office communications. 

So you can get down to business. 

Plus the Merlin System is modular. Which means you can 
program any of its phones with any of its features. And you can 
expand the system as your small business grows. 

One more thing: you can get the Merlin System from AT&T’s 
unique Small Business Connection. They’ll help you design the 
system that best suits your business. 

No matter what calling you’re in, get the edge by calling the Small 
Business Connection. 1 800 247-7000, Ext. 12. AT&T Information 
Systems. When you’ve got to be right. 
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JOY A REFINED ROAD 
CAR’S LUXURY AND 
PERFORMANCE, WITHOUT 

PAYING THE PRICE. 
MAZDA 626 SPORT COUPE. 


As refined road cars go, the 
Mazda 626 Deluxe Sport Coupe 
is a rare breed, indeed. 

No sticker price in five fig- 
ures. No factory in Europe. 

And no question that what 


steering wheel. Split fold-down 
rear seatbacks. And much more. 
Superb handling is also a 
given. With rack-and-pinion 
steering. 4-wheel independent 
suspension. And special driver- 
adjustable shock absorbers. 
Better yet, according to the 
Kelley Blue Book, 626 resale 


RETAINED VALUE* 
60%' 80% 100% 


RESALE COMPARISON 
1982 MODELS 


Mazda 626 Sport Coupe 
Honda Accord Hatchback 
Audi 4000 2-Door 


this 626 offers, in terms of over- 
all value, is truly remarkable. 
Just $8845 buys you a lux- 
urious interior for five. A 6-way 
adjustable driver's seat. A tilt 


The 626 & taut 2-litre overhead cam engine is lighter, 
quieter and more compact than its predecessor— 
yet delivers better acceleration and fuel economy. 

” Its highly advanced front-wheel drive design 
eliminates torque-steer tendencies by employing 
a unique driveline center bearing to create left 
and right driveshafts of equal length. 


VLVAD 


value is equally impressive. 

Which means, when you sell 
a 626, you don't have to pay the 
usual price there, either. 








-speed overdrive transmission 
3-speed automatic optional) 
* Steel-belted radial tires * Rack- 
and-pinion steering * Power- 
assisted front disc brakes 
+ Front and rear anti-sway 
bars * Halogen headlamps « Tilt 
steering wheel * Tachometer 
* Trip odometer * Digital quartz 
clock * 60/40 split fold-down 
rear seatbacks * Electric rear 
window defroster * Full cut-pile 
carpeting + Tinted glass. 


*8845° 
Free 626 Catalog 
To receive a free, 22-page, full-color 626 
catalog, simply send your name and 
address to: Mazda 626 Catalog Offer 
Box 5960, Orange, CA 92668. 


26 Est. City MPG/32 Est. Hwy. MPG’ 


features 
may 


Ww, 
maZzDa THE MORE YOU LOOK, THE MORE YOU LIKE. 





Experienced drivers buckle up. 








~ NO PLAN 


S. NO TANKS. JUST MEN, MUSKETS AND 





CANNONS IN THE DEADLIEST U.S. WAR OF ALL. 


Their letters capture an unforgettable 
personal picture of men in 
battle. Their diaries—all too 
often unfinished—record 

life on the march, on the run, 





Major Sulltvan Ballou : 
wrote the poignantienerto Jn battle. 


his wife Sarah predicting 


In their own words they tell the 
stories of their personal war, of action as they saw it at 
places like the Devil's Den at Gettysburg. The Hornet's Nest 
at Shiloh. The devastation at Antietam with over 20,000 
dead and wounded. 


his own death at Bull Run 


Never before such stirring personal accounts of 
pivotal events and battles. 


The editors of TiME-LiFE Books have gathered the most 







~ vivid of these eyewitness accounts to 


create an unprecedented picture of 








tn 4 
“ the most awesome war in 
oan America’s history. 
An account all the more real 


> 
See because you see it through the eyes of 
the men who fought it. Through classic 
battle paintings. Drawings made on the 
spot. Maps that pinpoint the action and the tactics. And rare 
photos—many never before published—by some of the 
world’s first battlefront photographers. 


You can almost smell the gunsmoke. 


From the first cannon shot that smashed into Ft. Sumter to 
the last pistol shot that killed Lincoln, here is the full sweep 





as well as the personal vignettes of the war that month. Same free trial. Keep only ee | 


took one of every four who fought it. 


THE Civit War from TiME-LIFE BooKS 


the books you want. Cancel any time | EXAMINE BROTHER 






simply by notifyi S. AGAINST BROTHER 
Examine the first volume for 10 days FREE. pens Ci ata da Send no money. | FOR 10 DAYS FREE. 
Just mail the | YES!I would like to see Brother Against 


is an unsurpassed personal library, 
unstintingly accurate, revealing and 
absorbing. 

Mail the coupon to receive the first 
volume, Brother Against Brother 
Examine it for 10 days. If you aren't 
satisfied, send it back and owe nothing. 
Otherwise keep it and pay just $12.95 
plus shipping and handling. Future 
volumes will come one about every other 


THE CIVIL WAR 


As close as youcan come to 
the experience today. 












Brother as my introduction to THE Civ War 
| series. Please send it to me for 10 days’ free 
} examination. Also send me future volumes 
under the terms described in this ad. 


coupon today. 


Name. 





(Please prin 


Address. 











State Zip. 
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Confused About A 
Telephone System 
For Your Office? 


The CPI Business Telephone 
Systems Guide can help. 


Our FREE booklet answers your 
questions about telephone 
systems, installation, training, 
purchasing plans and long- 
term service. It’s one more 
way we apply 40 years of ex- 
perience toward meeting your 
business communication 
needs. For your FREE 
booklet, call us toll free. 


on & 


Business Telephone Systems, Inc. 


5719-21 West Howard Street 
Chicago, IL 60648 
In Illinois, call 


7935 Clayton Road 
St. Louis, MO 63117 
In Missouri, call 


1-800-392-5153 1-800-341-0025 





TIME’s Subscriber Help Line 
Is Now A Toll-Free Hoftli 


) ] 1-800-541-3000 - 1-800-541-1000 


fo] el slelale (Mol Melelel(-ttBelce(-]6) Customer Inquiries 


At TIME you're a valued customer. Someone who deserves the best 
of services—especially when it comes to keeping everything smooth 
during the term of a subscription 
That's why we've staffed two toll-free hotline numbers with 
specially trained personnel. They'll answer your inquiries about 
payment, deliveries, change-of-address, correct the spelling of 
your name on TIME’s mailing label, or add an apartment number 
oR Zoltimelelei¢-5 3) 
All you need do to receive this service is pick up the phone and 
ore Mint Mielinic-)-Balelaslel-lemeleleyi—) 
Dial TIME's Subscriber Service for prompt, courteous service. And 
fast results! 
Of course, if you prefer doing business by mail you may write to us 
Attach mailing label from TIME, and send correspondence to 
TIME Subscription Service Dept., 
AY GES Mizelitelels) cRevolt amet iceleloM Mol ai 


Write or call TIME toll-free. Either way, we're at your service. 





Letters 


which states that the EEOC will seek com- 

plete relief for all identified victims of dis- 

crimination. The only manner in which 

this policy affects the commission’s estab- 

lished approach to cases alleging prac- 

tices of discrimination affecting groups of 

individuals is to enhance the relief sought 
for victims of such discrimination. 

Fred W. Alvarez, Commissioner 

Equal Employment 

Opportunity Commission 

Washington, D.C 

Commissioner Alvarez is correct. TIME re- 

grets the errors. 


Affirmative action, by whatever name, 
means not only more discrimination but a 
dismaying pursuit of the mediocre. When I 
have my coronary bypass surgery or when 


I take a commercial flight, I want the sur- | 


geon or pilot, whatever his color, to have 

achieved his status by brains, experience 
and competitive ability, not quotas. 

Jack D. Ramsey 

Abilene, Texas 


Tweive-Month Tan 


I do not understand those who go to 
tanning parlors [LIVING, Feb. 25], and I 
find it bizarre that Caucasians want to 
change the color of their skin. There is no 
other group that spends so much time and 
money indulging in this ritual in the name 
of beauty. It is time white people learned 
that the natural color of their skin need 
not be changed to be attractive 

Stephen Canada 
Berkeley 











God in Beetles 


Your portrayal of the creationist posi- 
tion in “Drafting the Bombardier Beetle” 
[SCIENCE, Feb. 25] was simplistic and un- 
fair. It is undeniable that beetles evolve 
and that adaptation takes place within ev- 
ery species. But as scientists still search to 
fill the many gaps between species, the in- 
credible complexity of a beetle or a hu- 
man makes it easy to believe that the 
missing link is a grand designer. 


Tim Otto 
La Mirada, Calif. 


It is most ironic that the “scientific 
creationists” use examples of the com- 
plexity of nature, like the bombardier 
beetle, as “proof” that evolution cannot 
explain the intricacy and diversity of life. 
In fact, it takes little imagination to see 
that evolutionary theory expands and il- 
luminates the miracle of God’s creation. 

Mark A. Wilson 

Assistant Professor of Geology 
The College of Wooster 
Wooster, Ohio 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR should be addressed | 


to TIME, Time & Life Building, Rockefeller Center 
New York, N.Y. 10020, and should include the writ- | 
er’s full name, address and home telephone. Letters 
may be edited for purposes of clarity or space 


J 
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Did Czar Nicholas quibble with Carl Fabergé 
over the price of eggs? 


When you are dealing with something 
quite extraordinary, price somehow seems irrelevant 
or even irreverent. Indeed, for those who appreciate 
fine Scotch, Johnnie Walker Black is priceless. 


Johnnie Walker 
Black Label Scotch 


YEARS ¢* % OL 
yl23 


12 YEAR OLD BLENDED SCOTCH 











| Cited 15 or 20 years someone with a 
note pad and pencil arrives in Sauk 
Centre, Minn., and asks cosmic questions: 
How’s it goin’? What’s the mood? Whith- 
er America? These visitations have been 
going on since 1920, when a native son 
named Sinclair Lewis published a best- 
selling satire called Main Street about a 
town he dubbed Gopher Prairie, which no 
one ever seriously doubted was inspired 
by Sauk Centre. Gopher Prairie was 


drawn as smug, suspicious and stuck in its 
ways, and that was a liberating vision for 
a newly urban America about to plunge 
into the jazz age. Main Street became a 
metaphor for a certain kind of narrow- 
minded, self-satisfied, credulous America; 
Lewis’ Babbitt and Elmer Gantry com- 
pleted the picture. In 1930, when Lewis 
became the first American to 
win the Nobel Prize for Liter- 
ature, Sauk Centre’s role as 
| national small-town bellweth- 
er was set for good. 

This year is the 100th an- 
niversary of Lewis’ birth. A 
postage stamp will be issued 
from Sauk Centre this month, 
and in June there will be a 
production of Thornton 
Wilder’s Our Town. The sum- 
mer will see the annual Sin- 
clair Lewis Days road race, 
beauty pageant and parade. 
The Sinclair Lewis Eagles Aerie and 
Auxiliary 3847 are selling popcorn at 
birthday events, and the Centennial Com- 
mittee is offering souvenir T shirts, mugs 
and tractor hats. As Richard Lingeman 
| writes in Small Town America: Lewis cer- 
tainly would have “appreciated the tran- 
substantiation of his indictment of Main 
Street into positive thinking.” 














Lewis, circa 1938 





American Scene 





The hoopla isn’t all commerce; a lot of 
it is pride and affection. “He put Sauk 
Centre on the map,” approved the 8:30 
a.m. coffee crowd at the Palmer House 
Hotel. True enough. No one ever made a 
metaphor out of neighboring Long Prairie 
or Gutches Grove or Alexandria. 


years. Says Betty Schmitz of the Chamber 


| ber that has not changed much in 100 
of Commerce: “We want growth to keep 


our children in town.” But two of her five 
have already left, following a pattern set 
by the young over the past century. Sauk 
Centre is flat and prairie plain. Despite 
the scattering of dairy farms and silos and 
little groves of trees, the landscape rolls 
open as the ocean right up to the edge of 
| town. Winter lasts about eight months, 
and at 7:30 on Feb. 7, the 
birthday morning, the view 
from a frost-coated Palmer 
House window was of what a 
local writer, Chuck Rathe, 
calls glittering bitterness—a 
sub-zero refraction of sunrise 
on salt and ice and frost, spar- 


WHOS 31Na 


and smoke, the air itself 
turned to veils. The cold and 
the seeping, whistling pres- 
ence they call “that wind!” are 
eerie and somehow ominous. 
Grade-school children 
decorated place mats for the official birth- 
| day dinner. One contributor had drawn 
the yellow line down the middle of Main 
Street in an oblique, Miro-like style, an 
imaginative effort to contain its unwieldy 
width, its absence of definition by such 
| amenities as regular curbs, trees or design 
| coherence. Another, apparently in a very 


early grade, drew a psychic space showing 





16 


Sauk Centre has 3,709 people, a num- | 





kling through clouds of steam | 


In Minnesota: Birthday Bash for a Native Son 


the hero of the day surrounded by pictures 
labeled Minnesota, Pigout, The Dude, 
Breakdance, Camper—and a list of the 
National Football League teams 

The grownups had their minds on 
other issues. The town was still trying to 
recover from the deaths of two volunteer 
firemen. The funeral was in the high 
school, and everyone came. The teachers 
still had not settled on a new contract, the 
town of Sauk Centre being one of a hand- 





The winning cake 


ful in Minnesota holding out against high- 


| er pay. (During a strike a couple of years 
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ago, “teacher lover’ became an epithet | 


thrown at anyone supporting the picket 
line.) The Main Street merchants were, as 
always, keeping a censorious eye on any- 
one seen taking money away from Main 
Street to the shopping center in St. Cloud. 

The biggest fear is that Sauk Centre 
will become part of a kind of credit dust 
bowl. Probably 60% of the people earn a 
living from agriculture: farming, feedlots, 
machinery, the Kraft cheese plant in 
nearby Melrose. Bruce Buchanan, who 
runs a food market on Main Street, shook 
out the dice to see who would pay the bill 
for the 10:30 a.m. coffee crowd and said of 
the President’s State of the Union ad- 
dress: “Oh, he’s great. When he gets done, 
we'll have the rich and the poor. But he’s 
great.” Even a visitor primed by years of 


| listening to Garrison Keillor’s Prairie 





McClain, 


Home Companion is not sure whether this 
is a deadpan Minnesota joke, a political 
opinion—or both. 

The reiteration of once successful 
jokes and pleasantries is peculiarly Mid- 
dle Western. The familiar rumble fills the 
lunchtime air at the Ding Dong, the Hi 
Ho, the Short Stop, the Tic Toc. “But we 
have no Dew Drop Inn,” laments Lucille 
the hostess at the Palmer 
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House. She is pouring another cup for 
Matt Norcia, who has probably heard 3 
million times the rest of the 3:30 coffee 
crowd's joke about his family connections 
“in Palermo ho ho.” It is a sociability with 
built-in defenses and proscribed limits. At 
another table some post-’60s people visit- 
ing from St. Cloud for the centennial cele- 
bration are talking about sharing their 
feelings. But their “sharing” is as formal 
and ritualized as the jokes of the coffee 
crowds, or the refrain echoing around 
John’s Place, where retired farmers with 
bits of fingers and hands lost to farm ma- 
chinery and ears warmed by highly idio- 
syncratic Minnesota caps play whist and 
pinochle all the wintry days and repeat as 
an incantation: “One thing for sure, it’s 
going to be warmer by May.” 


© auk Centre, like most of Minnesota, is 
a great place for contrasts, for progres- 
sive thinking and dug-in resistance, for 
surprises. The minister of the First United 
Church-of-Christ is a woman, the Rev 
Donna Van Voorhis. Women in Sauk Cen- 
tre have come a long way since Carol Ken- 
nicott, the heroine of Main Street, left 
home because “solitary dishwashing isn’t 
enough to satisfy me—or many other 


women.” Minnesota has a long liberal po- | 


litical tradition, but the state also teems 
with right-wing extremists like the vigi- 
lante group called posse comitatus. The 
whist players at John’s Place solemnly de- 
clared Sauk Centre “the best town in the 
state,” and the post-'60s people in the 
Palmer House insisted it has the worst al- 
coholism rate in the state. Both assertions 
were examples of old-time boosterism 
Sauk Centre isn’t really the very best, or 
the very worst, at anything 

Nowadays, Sinclair Lewis’ books are 
usually described as social documents, 
meaning that things are supposed to have 
changed since then. But the astounding 
observation about Sauk Centre is how lit- 
tle it has changed. Of course it has con- 
fronted Boy George, personal computers, 
television, the serious culture of Minne- 
apolis two hours away and the bright 
lights of gambling Fargo, N.D., in the oth- 
er direction. But Sinclair Lewis was writ- 
ing about a state of mind that still informs 
the country. Twentieth century Ameri- 
cans are people who can be impressed, as 
the reporter in the movie version of Elmer 
Gantry was when he said to the preacher 

and the way you strung certain words 
together! America, home, mother, heav- 
en, hell love, hate, sin!” Lewis hated 
the gullibility, but he couldn't, in the end, 
resist the naive trust underneath George 
Babbitt’s boosterism: the pig-headed be- 
lief that the Middle West was somehow 
going to be the place to prove the perfec- 
tability of human nature 

There was a cake-decorating contest 
for the birthday, and 13-year-old Phyllis 
Olson entered a yellow and white cre- 
ation, with rosettes. showing an open 
book with Lewis’ most ironic description 
of Sauk Centre picked out in icing: “Main 
Street is the climax of civilization.”’ Well, 
why not? —By Jane O'Reilly 
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AN OFFICE TYPEWRITER 
FOR YOUR HOME 


When the engineers at Brother began designing 
the Compactronic 58 daisy wheel electronic 
typewriter, they started with an office typewriter 
in mind. That’s why they loaded it with virtually 
every high tech feature and convenience that ana § 
ever be needed. 

A3K text and phase memory that can easily be 
expanded; correction memory; 15-character visual display; auto-carrier 
return; automatic underscore and centering; auto-paper feed; decimal 
tabulation and a repeat key for all characters and functions. But that’s 
not all. The interchangeable daisy wheel cassette system with four pitch 
selector gives 10, 12, 15 and proportional spacing; BOLD typing; express 
back space; a 72 hour residual power supply and much, much more. It 

even interfaces with most home and personal computers to be used as 
a letter quality printer. 
But after the engineers totalled up the costs of these technologically 
advanced features, they discovered they'd created an office typewriter 
at the price of a home typewriter. So which is it? We think the Brother 
Compactronie 58 is bo 
Brother offers the largest selection of electronic typewriters 


with features and 
t ; 
~—— 
femal aS 


values that are 
Innovative high-tech products for home and office 


as varied as 
your needs. 
Brother International Corp. ™ 8 Corporate Place, Piscataway, N.J. 08854 
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How the 


Mercedes-Benz 380SE 


is accelerating the 


demise of 


Cc 


traditional luxury 
sedan. 


AN AUTOMOBILE need not 
concede stirring over-the-road 
performance in order to provide 
civilized levels of comfort. 

Given enlightened technol- 
ogy and skillful engineering, 
itcan provide both. 

That is a lesson being reluc- 
tantly learned by the builders 
of some conventional luxury 
sedans in this changing auto- 
motive world. 

It is a lesson tirelessly 
taught by the engineers of 
Mercedes-Benz almost since the 
dawn of the automobile. And 
epitomized today by the burly 
yet butter-smooth sedan seen 
charging the camera above: the 
Mercedes-Benz 380SE. 


“QUIETLY, LIKE A TURBINE” 


The 380SE is a performance 
machine-as only a 3.8-liter 


Mercedes-Benz V-8 can be a per 
formance machine. Its test track 


maximum nudges two miles per 


minute, Its highway passing 
thrust is thrilling. Yet that C.LS. 
fuel-injected aluminum alloy 
V-8 engine “...hums quietly, like 
aturbine; reports the German 
journal, Auto, Motor und 


Sport. 


Driving controls are too 
precise and perhaps simply 
too pleasurable to be emu- 
lated by a conventional luxury 
sedan. Example: power steer- 
ing crisp and accurate enough 
to make a power steering en- 
thusiast of a sports Car purist. 
Example: the four-speed auto- 
matic gearbox, its tunnel- 
mounted lever and shift gate 
so ingeniously well designed 
that you may be unable to resist 
shifting manually. 


*Approximate suggested advertised retail price. © 1984 Mercedes-Benz of NA., Inc, Montvale, NJ 


The Mercedes-Benz 380SE Sedan is engineered to deliver the luxury of deep performance reserves. For 1985, it also delivers 


The 380SE rests on a sus- 
pension system whose high 
sophistication few luxury se- 
dans even attempt to match. 

The ultimate object of this 
fully independent system, with 
diagonal-pivot rear axle, is 
more than high-speed han- 
dling heroics. It is to help the 
380SE convey its driver and 
passengers without drama be- 
tween Point A and Point B- 
whatever may lie between. 

This is one substantial five- 
passenger sedan that doesn't 
flinch but seems to flourish 
when the going gets rough 
underfoot. 

The absence of pitching 
and rolling in this solid 3,740 
lb. machine marks another 
sharp contrast with soft-sprung 
luxury sedans. (Note that 
sturdy anti-sway bars are fitted 
fore and aft.) Yet the ride is 
never harsh. “The contours of 
the road’ surface simply be- 
come a secondary matter, 
comments One automotive 
journalist. 

In brief, the 380SE recon- 
ciles high standards of perfor- 
mance and high standards of 
riding comfort in the same 
chassis design. One result is a 
sense of motoring security that 
the word “comfort” can barely 
begin to describe. 

The 380SE yields nothing 




















the reassurance of the computer-regulated Mercedes-Benz Anti-lock Braking System (ABS) as standard equipment. 


to luxury sedans in its provi- 
sion for creature comfort in 
transit. You will find a full com- 
plement of electronic, electric 
and other power-assisted 
amenities. 

You will also find ample 
space for five-93.6 cubic feet of 
space. The oversized automo- 
bile may be gone; the roomy 
automobile lives. 


You will of find gadgetry 
or razzle-dazzle decor. Instead, 
fine velour carpeting and hand- 
finished wood veneer trim and 
tasteful understatement in the 
classic Mercedes-Benz manner. 


BRAKES THAT THINK 


A 380SE technological bonus 
for 1985 is inclusion of the 
Mercedes-Benz Anti-lock Brak- 





ing System (ABS) as standard 
equipment. 

Incredibly, with ABS, the 
car's four-wheel disc braking 
system can “think”-utilizing 
computer-regulated tech- 
nology to sense and then pre- 
vent wheel lockup in hard 
braking on uncertain surfaces. 
Helping the car decelerate 
normally. Helping the driver 
retain precise steering control. 

THE BOTTOM LINE 
The 380SE Sedan is priced at 
$42,730* Perspective may be 
added by noting that year after 
year after year, not certain iso- 
lated models but Mercedes- 
Benz automobiles as a line 
have been shown to retain a 
higher percentage of their 
original retail value than any 
luxury car sold in America. 

Its robust performance 
makes the 380SE exciting. Its 
deep comfort makes it livable. 
But its rare ability to combine 
these often opposite traits is 
what makes the 380SE an auto- 
mobile apart. 


Engineered like no other 
car in the world 


SEE YOUR AUTHORIZED 
MERCEDES-BENZ DEALER 








Gearing Up in Geneva 
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Reagan issues his marching orders for a new round of arms talks 


hen a beaming Ronald Rea- 
gan bid farewell to his three- 
man arms-negotiating team 
last Friday morning in the 
White House Roosevelt Room, he gave 
each a fat notebook to put in his briefcase 
The papers comprised the President's in- 
structions, just made final, on how the 
US. is to carry out its side of the delibera- 
tions in Geneva, which begin this week. 
Along with these marching orders, Rea- 
gan sped the negotiators forth with an ex- 
hortation to be patient during the “long 
and difficult” bargaining ahead. “All 
God's children have lived with the fear of 
nuclear war,” declared Reagan. “Above 
all, we seek agreement as soon as possible 
on real and verifiable reductions in Amer- 
ican and Soviet offensive nuclear arms.” 
The President's accent on offensive 
arms was no accident. It was part of a 
campaign to swivel attention at Geneva 
away from defensive innovations like the 
celebrated Strategic Defense Initiative 
(SDI), better known as Star Wars. The So- 
viets are determined to make SDI the cen- 
terpiece of negotiations. The U.S., by con- 
trast, is eager to cut a deal on reducing 
existing nuclear stockpiles and then wor- 
ry about still-to-be-perfected space weap- 
ons. Said National Security Adviser Rob- 
ert McFarlane: “It will take time to 
establish, much less understand, our new 
strategic-defense concept. That under- 
standing is what we are after in this 
round.” 
Max Kampelman, the Washington 
attorney who is leading the American side 


McFarlane: exploring a variety of avenues 





A spirited send-off from the White House: the President bids farewell to Kampelman, left, Tower and 


in the space-weapons talks, was given a 
dozen pages of talking points that spell 
out the Administration’s general views on 
the relationship between offense and de- 
fense. He will outline “worrisome” trends 
in the strategic balance between the su- 
perpowers, which the US. feels was 
knocked out of kilter by increased Soviet 
deployments of multiwarhead land 
missiles. He will air American con- 
cerns about the potential upgrading 
of Soviet air-defense systems. He 
will also share U.S. ideas about how 
emerging weapons technologies like 
laser beams and other “directed en- 
ergy” might be used to promote 
greater stability for both sides. In 
short, Kampelman will try to teach 
the Soviets to think like Ronald 
Reagan 

Reagan's instructions are much 
briefer in the two sets of discussions 
on offensive weapons at Geneva: the 
Strategic Arms Reduction Talks 
(START), which deal with interconti- 
nental ballistic missiles, and the in- 
termediate-range nuclear forces 
(INF) negotiations, which cover me- 
dium-range missiles. The instruc- 
tions are also broader than those 
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given in the past in terms of bargain- 


ing flexibility, introducing a concept 
called “ultimate outcomes.” Under it, 
strategists in Washington decide on the 
overall goals for reducing weapons levels 
but allow the negotiators in Geneva, un- 
der the direction of Kampelman, consid- 
erable maneuvering room on how to 
achieve them. Said McFarlane: “Never 
have I seen instructions with a greater lat- 
itude for dynamic negotiation.” 

That latitude could be mistaken for 
indecision. On START, for example, Rea- 
gan was presented by his aides with half a 
dozen negotiating options. “He chose all 
six,” said McFarlane, “because we are 
willing to explore all these different ave- 
nues to reach the desired outcome.” It will 
be up to the START negotiators to pursue 
whatever avenue seems most promising 
Declares McFarlane: “The traditional 
method of moving by increment, first ne- 
gotiating an answer, then coming back to 
Washington to change a number, pre- 
vents dynamism and inhibits the pace of 
negotiations.” 

The START negotiating team, headed 
by former Senator John Tower of Texas, 
will explore the “framework approach” 
that was discussed in 1983 during the pre- 
vious round of arms talks. The idea is to 
consider more than one class of weapon at 








a time and trade off between areas of 
strength. The U:S., for example, might be 
willing to let the Soviets maintain an edge 
in land missiles, their strongest nuclear 
suit, in exchange for a continuing Ameri- 
can advantage in bombers or submarine- 
launched missiles 

INF negotiators, led by Career Diplo- 
mat Maynard Glitman, will rely more 
heavily on old offers. Said McFarlane: 
“The past U.S. position is a satisfactory 
framework for our approach” this time. 
The basic U.S. goal has been to reach an 





equal level of intermediate-range weap- 
ons worldwide. The U.S. would be willing 
to set that level anywhere between zero 
and 572, the number of U.S. Pershing II 
and cruise missiles currently scheduled to 
be deployed on NATO territory in Western 
Europe (about 100 are installed so far). 
Washington would prefer that the Soviets 
do away with intermediate-range missiles 
altogether. That is wishful thinking: the 
Soviets already have about 280 of these 
missiles targeted on Europe and take a 
dim view of dismantling their weapons in 
exchange for U.S. promises not to deploy 
similar arms in the future. 


ne item that will certainly be on 
Moscow’s mind failed to appear 
in USS. instructions. Washington 
has decided that it would be “pre- 
mature” to talk about restrictions on 
“things we do not yet have in hand,” 
which in addition to Star Wars include 
antisatellite (ASAT) weapons. The Admin- 
istration thus retreated from earlier hints 
that it might agree to restrictions on 
ASATs if the U.S. were permitted to com- 
plete development of a prototype 
A preview of the Star Wars face-off in 
Geneva took place last week during a 
White House meeting between Reagan 














and Vladimir Shcherbitsky, 67, the first 


member of the ruling Soviet Politburo 
other than Foreign Minister Andrei Gro- 
myko to visit the U.S. since the late Soviet 
leader Leonid Brezhnev did so in 1973. 
The two leaders spent half of their 50- 
minute conversation debating the merits 
of SDI, and neither gave an inch from 
his dug-in position. One U.S. adviser 
described the episode as “two true believ- 
ers talking past each other.” Reagan 
staunchly defended the program as a re- 
search effort consistent with the terms of 


Glitman, telling Roosevelt Room audience that “we seek agreement as soon as possible . . .” 


the antiballistic missile (ABM) treaty of 
1972, and promised that should SDI tech- 
nology become feasible, “we would sit 
down to discuss ways to deploy it in a 
stabilizing manner.” 

Shcherbitsky remained profoundly 
unconvinced. The research project, he 
said, threatens to cause “an undermining 
of the whole process of arms limita- 
tion,” and actual deployment of Star 
Wars weapons would “nullify all the 
positive things” achieved during the 
détente of the °70s, including the 
ABM treaty. Speaking to reporters af- 
ter the meeting, Shcherbitsky sum- 
marized the Soviet response to Star 
Wars that he presented to Reagan. 
“If the U.S pursues this line,” he 
warned, “the Soviet Union would 
have to take adequate defensive and 
offensive measures.” One probable 
step would be a buildup in offensive 
weapons with the aim of over- 
whelming any Star Wars system 

The Soviet visitor also urged 
Reagan to abandon his effort to 
build the MX missile, scheduled for 
deployment beginning next year as 
a replacement for the aging U.S. ar- 
senal of Minuteman ICBMs. Pointing 
out that long-range missiles are one 
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of the matters to be negotiated in Geneva. 
Reagan declared, “If we can’t get reduc- 
tions, we will have to continue moderniza- 
tion of our defense programs. We are not 
going to allow ourselves to drift into infe- 
riority.” The President would not even let 
his guest have the last word on the subject 
of their two nations’ shared desire for 
peace. While agreeing with Shcherbitsky 
that the Soviet people do not want to start 
a war, Reagan said with remarkable 
bluntness: “But people don’t start wars, 
governments do. Unfortunately, the peo- 
ple in the Soviet Union don’t have much 
to say about what their government does.” 

Reagan is keenly aware that his Ad- 
ministration enjoys no such immunity 
from public opinion, either in Congress or 
among America’s allies. It has thus been 
careful to keep both of those groups in- 
formed about its controversial defense 
moves. Both houses of Congress are send- 
ing bipartisan observer groups to Geneva 
for the opening session, and a Senate rep- 
resentative will remain there indefinitely 
on the chance that an accord requiring 
Senate ratification might emerge. Last 
week Italian Prime Minister Bettino 
Craxi, on a visit to Washington, became 
the latest NATO leader to bestow his sup- 
port on SDI as a “research program” from 
which “we will draw mutual advantages 
in the scientific and technological fields.” 
This has become a standard allied formu- 


lation of approval of SDI, providing sur- | 


face support while masking widespread 


| doubts about its technical feasibility and 





possible deployment. 

Those doubts are hardly limited to Eu- 
ropeans. Several major U.S. scientists’ or- 
ganizations and think tanks have ex- 
pressed sweeping reservations about SDI's 
technological merits; last week a panel 
at Washington's prestigious Georgetown 
University Center for Strategic and Inter- 
national Studies issued a 64-page report on 
U.S. nuclear policy that raised doubts 
about Star Wars: “Despite advances in 
technology, a ballistic-missile defense that 
could protect American and allied popula- 
tions with tolerably low leak rates does not 
now appear to be a realistic possibility.” 


Shcherbitsky: promising a Soviet response : 
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Geneva figured heavily in another 
pending U.S. weapon decision, namely 
the fate of the MX in Congress. Reagan 
seemed on the verge last week of rescuing 
the controversial missile yet again from a 
funding cutoff by the Legislative Branch. 
In a highly polished lobbying campaign, 
he spoke to 150 members of Congress in 
small groups at the White House, con- 
stantly stressing that the U.S. would lose 
vital leverage in Geneva without the MX, 
which is scheduled to come up for a series 
of funding votes in the next few weeks. 
Using his favorite name for the missile, 
the President pleaded with one group: 
“Let us not unilaterally weaken our posi- 
tion as we begin the talks. The worst sig- 
nal we could send the Soviets would be to 
halt the production of the MX Peacekeep- 
er program.” Amplifying on that theme in 
his regular Saturday radio message, Rea- 
gan said such a signal would tell the Sovi- 
ets that “they can gain more through pro- 
paganda and stonewalling than through 


serious negotiations.” 
F it, showed every sign of working. 
Majority Leader Jim Wright, a 
Democrat, expressed a widely held view 
that the arms-talk link “enhances the 
likelihood” that Congress will release 
funds for production of an additional 21 
MX missiles, bringing the total to 42. One 
key backer was Democratic Congressman 
Les Aspin, chairman of the House Armed 
Services Committee, who told several col- 
leagues that he planned to vote in favor of 
the MX, though he declined to make his 
position public. Democratic Congress- 
man Norman Sisisky of Virginia, who 
moved from opposing the MX to an unde- 
cided position, admitted, “Geneva has 
changed the balance.” Some MX detrac- 
tors said privately that they will postpone 
their campaign against the many-lived 
missile until it comes up for its next fund- 
ing vote well after the atmosphere in Ge- 
neva has been established. 

The US. negotiating team arrived in 
Geneva aboard a military jet early Sat- 
urday, and in brief arrival remarks, 
Kampelman pledged that Washington is 
ready to “help build a bridge” across 
the arms chasm. Observers expect the 
first meetings in the new round of arms 
negotiations to last several weeks, fol- 
lowed by several more of recess for 
home consultations in Washington and 
Moscow. Few observers dared to specu- 
late much beyond that. Predicted Assis- 
tant Secretary of State Richard Burt: 


his “heavy-duty brainwashing,” as 
one Administration official called 





“Geneva is really going to test the pa- | 


tience of the American people.” Reagan 
sounded the same cautionary note, but 
then, typically, the Gipper found a way of 
rephrasing the words to make them sound 
more like a pregame challenge. Said he: 
“The one who loses is the one who gets 
tired first.” 


Putting the Squeeze on Congress 


The Administration floats some schemes for helping the contras 





n a foreign-aid budget of about $15 bil- 

lion, the sum is minuscule, a mere $14 
million. But the Administration’s efforts 
to persuade Congress to support the con- 
tras in Nicaragua is turning into a major 
foreign policy test. The Administration 
stepped up its pressure on Congress last 
week. An unidentified Administration of- 
ficial hinted that if the funds were not 
provided directly, aid to the anti-Sandi- 
nista rebels might be supplied by un- 
named Asian countries. He did not ex- 
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The President finally achieves a bipartisan foreign policy consensus on Central America 


plain whether those countries would 
simply pass along U.S. money or use their 
own funds to help the contras. Congress 
might forbid any rerouting of support 
meant for such friendly nations as Thai- 
land and Taiwan, but a country could, of 
course, use the U.S. funds for internal pur- 
poses and then earmark an equal amount 
from its own budget for the contras. Con- 
gress would then have the option of cut- 
ting off or restricting aid to the offending 
country. 

Another alternative alluded to by Ad- 
ministration sources was to recognize the 
contras as a government-in-exile and 
funding them openly rather than covertly. 
But an Administration official conceded 
that this would be risky, since it would be 
“tantamount to a declaration of war.” Still 
another option floated by Government of- 
ficials is getting Congress to approve “hu- 
manitarian aid” to support the contras’ 
families, many of whom live in Honduras 
and Guatemala, with the expectation that 
the money would be passed on to the 


| fighting men. Again, Congress would 


probably be opposed to such a sleight-of- 
hand funding. The President, however, 
might be able to provide this family aid 
out of emergency funds under his control. 















In a more direct effort to squeeze the 
Nicaraguan government, the U.S. has op- 
posed a proposal by the Inter-American 
Development Bank, a lending institution 
supported by 43 nations, to grant a $58 
million loan to that country. Secretary of 
State George Shultz personally expressed 
“strong opposition” to the loan, claiming 
that it would enable the Sandinistas to 
“free other money that could be used to 
help consolidate the Marxist regime and 
finance Nicaragua’s aggression against 
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its neighbors.” The bank’s top officers 
agreed to reconsider the loan. 

Two organizations that monitor hu- 
man-rights abuses issued reports last 
week that will make it more difficult for 
the Administration to win over Congress. 
Americas Watch, a private nonpartisan 
group that monitors human-rights abuses 
in the hemisphere, contended that the 
Nicaraguan Democratic Force, the larg- 
est rebel group, employs “the deliberate 
use of terror.” The Washington Office on 
Latin America, a coalition of religious 
and academic groups, issued a report cit- 
ing at least 28 murders, rapes, assaults 
and instances of torture committed by the 
contras. 

Asked about the reports by a Senate 
committee, Shultz replied, “I don’t say 
there aren't any problems, but it always 
strikes me how when there’s a sense here | 
or in Nicaragua that we're coming up toa 
vote or a decision, that all sorts of stuff 
starts appearing.” The vote on the $14 
million will be in the form of separate 
House and Senate resolutions and is ex- 
pected in April. If the Administration’s 
request is defeated, the White House will 
start pushing its alternative funding pro- 
posals in earnest. ce 
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an eleven-year veteran of the Drug En- 














Deadly Traffic 
On the Border 


A drug agent is found murdered | 





ohn Gavin, the tough-talking U.S. Am- 
bassador to Mexico, could barely con- 


tain his rage as he tersely announced that | 


the search for Enrique Camarena Salazar 
had ended, Camarena, a US. citizen and 


forcement Administration, had been kid- 
naped by four gunmen in Guadalajara ear- 
ly last month. Alfredo Zavala Avelar, a 
pilot who flew Camarena on many of his 
DEA missions, had been abducted later that 
same day. The bodies of the men, Gavin 
said, were discovered by the side of a road 
near a ranch about 100 miles from Guada- 
lajara. They had been severely beaten, and 
bound, gagged, and stuffed into white plas- 
tic bags. Said Gavin: “We call on responsi- 
ble authorities in the government of the 





Republic of Mexico to join us in intensify- 
ing the search for and the apprehension of 
these detestable criminal elements.” 

For weeks Gavin and other US. offi- 
cials had criticized Mexico's “lack of vigor 
and... cooperation” in the hunt for Ca- 
marena. The U:S. went so far as to inspect 
every automobile at many of the 26 official 
crossing points along the 2,000-mile U.S.- 
Mexican border, aggravating already 
tense diplomatic relations. Last week, af- 
ter drug traffickers threatened to kidnap 
and kill a Customs officer, U.S. border 
agents packed .357 Magnum revolvers and 
carried shotguns on duty. Nine remote sta- 
tions were closed, hurting business in bor- 
der towns from California to Texas. At 
week’s end only two had been reopened. 

The crisis was far from resolved by 
the discovery of the two men’s bodies. 
US. officials suspect that Mexican law- 
enforcement officers may actually have 
been involved in the abduction and mur- 
der. “We have a great many questions 





[about the story],” said Gavin. 

According to the Mex- 
ican account, the federal 
judicial police received an 
anonymous letter saying 
the two missing men might 
be found at the ranch of 
Manuel Bravo Cervantes, 
a former legislator, in Mi- 
choacan state. When some 
30 federal judicial police- 
men approached the Bra- 
vo house, the police say, 
shots from inside killed an 
Officer, setting off a half- 
hour gunfight. Bravo, his wife and their 
two sons died in the battle. The police 
claimed they later seized two pounds of co- 
caine and a slew of guns and ammunition. 

Three days afterward, DEA agents and 
Mexican police searched the 30-acre 
ranch and its surroundings but found no 
sign of Camarena and Zavala. But that 











The bodies in a pickup 


The coffin containing Camarena’s body is carried toward aplane at Guadalajara for return to the U.S. 








“We have a great many questions,” said U.S. Ambassador Gavin after the search had ended. 


| The corpses had apparently been dumped 


there after the agents left the ranch. The 
soil found on the bags was not common to 
the immediate area. Investigators con- 
cluded that the bodies had been buried, 
disinterred and brought to the ranch so 
they could be found there. 

Mexican authorities claim that Bravo 
was a “known drug trafficker.” DEA 
agents say he was suspected of illegal 
arms dealing, but they do not believe he 
was in the narcotics trade. Moreover, the 
federales, who had recently been making 
a deliberate effort to cooperate with U.S. 


investigators, did not tell the DEA of | 


the Bravo raid beforehand. Nor were Mi- 
choacan state police notified of the raid in 
their jurisdiction until after the shooting 
started; when the local officers arrived at 
the scene, the federal police even prevent- 
ed them from entering the ranch grounds. 

Skeptical U.S. officials 
= believe the Mexican au- 
= thorities received an anon- 
= ymous letter, but think 
that the overzealous offi- 
cers might have opened 
fire on the Bravo house 
without sufficient provo- 
cation. Needing to justify 
the carnage, the police 
could have planted the co- 
caine in the homeand later 
placed the bodies of Ca- 
marena and Zavala near- 
by. If this were the case, the federal police 
must have known who had kidnaped, 
killed and buried the two men. 

The prime suspects in the Camarena- 
Zavala case are still two Mexican drug 
kingpins, Miguel Felix Gallardo and Ra- 
fael Caro Quintero. But the U.S. believes 
that Mexico’s gangland “families” have 





with the Camarena case claimed they 
simply failed to recognize the well-known 
crook when he boarded a private plane in 
Guadalajara two days after the agent’s 
abduction. Caro Quintero flew to Ca- 
borca, a remote desert town where he may 
now be in hiding. 

Corrupt high-level officials seem to be 
playing a larger role than ever in the inter- 
national drug trade. In Miami last week, 
DEA agents arrested Norman Saunders, 
Chief Minister of the Turks and Caicos Is- 
lands, a British protectorate of tiny islands 
north of Haiti. Arrested along with him 
were his Minister of Commerce and Devel- 
opment, a member of the islands’ legisla- 
ture,anda French-Canadian businessman 
who lives in the Bahamas, Saunders, ac- 
companied by the others, allegedly accept- | 
ed $50,000 from undercover agents as 





| down payment for providing a safe stop- 





over for a plane carrying drugs from South 
America to Florida. If convicted the politi- 
cians face up to 30 years in prison. 

Right now, U.S. and Mexican law en- 
forcers are clearly losing the fight to 
break up the drug trade south of the bor- 
der. One night last week, four Mexican 
police officers and a civilian were shot | 
dead trying to stop a tanker truck loaded 
with marijuana from going through a 
Customs post near San Fernando, Mexi- 
co, about 90 miles from the Texas border 
at Brownsville. The cargo and three sus- 
pects were finally seized 25 miles south of 
the border city of Reynosa, Mexico, but 
the original drivers had escaped. In his 
press conference last week, Ambassador 
Gavin quoted Mexican President Miguel 
de la Madrid Hurtado, who called the 
drug crisis “a cancer” on both countries. 
Said Gavin: “We are in a war, and we 
cannot accept that Enrique Camarena 








evening, a peasant youth discovered the | been operating with wide-scale police | died in vain.” —By Jacob V. Lamar Jr. 
two plastic bags about ten yards from a | protection. Officers who were supposedly | Reported by David Beckwith/Washington and 
highway that runs past the Bravo ranch. | tracking Caro Quintero in connection | Ricardo Chavira/Mexico City 
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“1 Will Veto Again and Again” 





t was only the opening round in what 

seems likely to be a yearlong battle over 
the budget, but Ronald Reagan threw his 
hardest knockdown punch. The President 
called reporters and cameramen into the 
Oval Office to witness his veto of a bill 
that would have extended about $2 billion 
in additional federal loan guarantees to 
debt-burdened farmers. Said Reagan: 
“Someone must stand up to those who say, 
‘Here's the key, there’s the Treasury, just 
take as many of those hard-earned tax 
dollars as you want.” Moreover, he 
pledged, “I will veto again and again until 
spending is brought under control.” Leg- 
islators made no attempt to override the 
veto. They did not have the votes. 





Reagan kills a farm bill while lawmakers eye defense 


However, the victory did not improve 
Reagan’s chances of getting the kind of 
budget that he wants, featuring another 
big increase in military outlays and fur- 
ther drastic cuts in many civilian pro- 
grams. To the contrary: the Senate Budget 
Committee voted 18 to 4 to give the Pen- 
tagon $11 billion less than Reagan recom- 
mended for fiscal 1986, which starts on 
Oct. 1, and $79 billion less than the Presi- 
dent is requesting over the next three fis- 
cal years. It proposed to deny the military 
any increase at all next fiscal year, beyond 
what is necessary to keep pace with infla- 
tion, and hold the increase in 1987 and 
1988 to 3% in excess of inflation. Reagan 
is asking for increases of 5.9% above infla- 

















tion next year and more than 8% the fol- 
lowing two years. 

At the same time, the committee re- 
jected many of the President’s demands 
for spending cuts, opting instead for 
freezes. It took essentially that ap- 
proach on farm-price supports, student 
loans, mass-transit subsidies, Medicare | 
and Medicaid, among other programs. 
But the committee deadlocked on Social 
Security, schizophrenically voting down 
both a proposal to eliminate cost of living 
adjustments in benefits and a proposal to 
leave the COLAs alone. 

White House Spokesman Larry 
Speakes grumbled that the committee is 
“marching in the wrong direction.” Rea- 
gan, he said, is “prepared to go to the peo- 
ple” to get Congress to change course. The 
fiery language of the farm veto presum- 
ably gave a first taste of what the Presi- 
dent might say. a 

















A tie or a draw? Robert Dornan takes hold of Tom Downey on the House floor 


Rough House 
Two Congressmen square off 


t started when Republican Robert Dor- 

nan of California, in a speech before a 
conservative group, called New York 
Democrat Thomas Downey “a draft- 
dodging wimp.” Downey heard about it 
and a couple of days later, as Dornan was 
walking out of the House chamber, put a 
hand on the Californian’s arm to prevent 
him from leaving. Asked Downey: “Did 
you say those things about me?” Dornan 
wheeled around. “Yes. So what?” Mo- 
ments later, Dornan grabbed the baby- 
faced New Yorker by the collar and tie, 
pulled him close and warned, “Stay out of 
my face, now and forever!” 

The expletives-deleted confrontation 
brought to the surface a long-standing 
feud. Downey, 36, received a 1-Y medical 
draft deferral during the Viet Nam War 
because of a pierced eardrum. Dornan, 51, 
| a former Air Force jet pilot, was in flight 
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training at the tail end of the Korean 
conflict. “I was getting my Air Force 
wings when Downey was in kindergar- 
ten,” says Dornan. 

Two years ago, Dornan, a three-term 
Congressman who had just lost a race for 
the Senate, was supposedly in line for an 
Administration appointment as a consul- 
tant to the Arms Control and Disarma- 
ment Agency. From the floor of Congress, 
Downey gave a short, sarcastic encomium 
to Dornan’s qualifications for the post. 
“Mr. Speaker,” he began, “rarely have 
we seen an intellect like Bob's.” Dornan 
never got the post. 

Since then, the rancor has been aggra- 
vated by philosophical differences. Dor- 
nan, once dubbed “B-1 Bob,” has flown 
the controversial bomber and is a devoted 
fan. He also comes down on the Adminis- 
tration’s side as a staunch advocate of U.S. 
support for the anti-Sandinista contras in 
Nicaragua. Downey calls the B-1 “a flying 
frying pan” and has repeatedly criticized 
policies on Nicaragua. 

Asked to define wimp, Dornan says, 
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“Someone who attacks someone behind 
his back and doesn’t say it to his face.” 
The word was bandied about during the 
1984 presidential campaign, when both 
Walter Mondale and George Bush found 
themselves in the uncomfortable position 
of having to show that they were not 
wimps. Few dictionaries include the 
word; it may surprise some who use it 
that, according to Eric Partridge’s slang 

dictionary, it means “a (young) woman,” | 
perhaps from “whimper.” 

Congress has a proud history of con- 
flict resolution. Lawmakers occasionally 
settled things at ten paces, until William 
Graves of Kentucky killed Jonathan Cil- 
ley of Maine in 1839, prompting Congress 
to pass an antidueling law. Massachusetts 
Senator Charles Sumner, a master of in- 
vective, once derided a colleague as a 
“noisome, squat and nameless animal.” 
In 1856 Preston Brooks, a South Carolina 
Congressman bent on avenging an insult 
to an infirm uncle in the Senate, came 
upon Sumner from behind and, gutta- 
percha cane in hand, beat him senseless 
on the Senate floor. Brooks resigned but 
was immediately voted back into office by 
his delighted constituents. The following 
year Laurence Keitt of South Carolina 
called Galusha Grow of Pennsylvania a 
“puppy,” and about 30 Congressmen, for- 
tified by alcohol, began a free-for-all. In 
the excitement, John Potter of Wisconsin 
grabbed William Barksdale of Mississippi 
by the hair and pulled off his wig. 
“Hooray, boys!” Potter yelled. “I've 
got his scalp!” 

Downey has threatened to lodge a for- 
mal complaint against Dornan because of 
the threat of bodily harm. He has also de- 
manded an apology. “For what?” Dornan 
asked a Washington Post reporter. “For 
calling him a wimp? I am willing to con- 
cede that perhaps he just walks, talks and 
acts like a little arrogant wimp. But maybe 
it’s disinformation.” In the end, though, 
Dornan wimped out. What was he doing 
with Tom’s collar in his fist? “I was just 
straightening his tie.” | —By Amy Wilentz. 
Reported by Neil MacNeil/Washington 
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Moving Toward the Middle 





Sick of caucuses, Sunbelt Democrats form—what else?—a caucus 


he trouble with the Democratic Party 
is that to many voters its national 
leadership appears to be no more than a 
collection of shrill special-interest groups. 
Just look at the way the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee has not merely tolerat- 
ed but officially recognized seven dif- 
| ferent caucuses, representing business, 
women, blacks, Hispanics, Asian- 
Pacific delegates, “liberal-progres- 
sives” and even homosexuals 

That, at least, is the bitter com- 
plaint of some of the party’s promi- 
nent elected officials. Their solution? 
To form another caucus, of course, 
this one composed primarily of 
Southern and Western white males 
and operating outside, if not in oppo- 
sition to, the National Committee. 
To be sure, that is not the official 

logic of the Governors, Senators and 
Representatives who have organized 
the Democratic Leadership Council. 
Their stated purpose “is to move the 
party back to the middle,” in the 
words of Florida Senator Lawton 
Chiles, by developing centrist policy 
positions. In their view the party must 
shed its ultraliberal, antibusiness, soft- 
on-defense image if it is ever to win 
back the voters who have been defect- 
ing and, in particular, if it is to enter 
future presidential elections without 
almost automatically forfeiting the 
electoral votes of Southern and West- 
ern states. To accomplish that, say 
council promoters, requires an orga- 
nized group arguing within the party 
for positions favoring economic 
growth, a strong defense and a tough 
stance against crime. 

One Democratic congressional 
staffer sympathetic to the council can- 
didly calls it “an anticaucus caucus.” 
Many Democratic leaders sneer that 
the group is trying to cure the party’s 
excessive factionalism by introducing 
still more factionalism. “You can’t re- 
build something that is split by split- 
ting it further,” says an official of the 
AFL-CIO, which suspects that the 





cused and, says a participant, “virtually 
ordered” California Congressman Tony 
Coelho, chairman of the Democratic 


Congressional Campaign Committee, to 
stay out of the group. 

Coelho complied, and he was far from 
the only dropout. Though the council had 
counted more than 40 elected officials as 












Florida Senator Chiles, top, and National Chairman Kirk 





listed her as a member. Her defection left 
the council with no female members, a 
fact noted caustically by Connecticut 
Congresswoman Barbara Kennelly. Said 
she: “Forget it, gentlemen. I refuse to take 
it seriously.” 

The council nonetheless has to be tak- 
en seriously. It still includes such party 
powers as House Majority Leader Jim 
Wright, House Armed Services Commit- 
tee Chairman Les Aspin and Georgia 
Senator Sam Nunn, an influential voice | 
on military policy. Even two blacks, 
House Budget Committee Chairman Wil- 
liam Gray of Pennsylvania and Mis- 
zsouri Congressman Alan Wheat, 
Shave joined. Their presence indicates 
that discontent with what is often re- 
Sgarded as weak and divided leader- 
ship by the National Committee has 
spread far beyond the ranks of Sun- 
belt whites. 

But it is Sunbelt centrists who 
feel the greatest need for change; 
right now, they dare not identify 
themselves with the national party 
image. One example: in a number of 
states, popular Democratic Gover- 
nors would seem to have the best 
chance of defeating Republican Sen- 
ators who will be running for re-elec- 
tion in 1986, but the Governors are 
reluctant to try. Fred DuVal, an ad- 
viser to Arizona's Babbitt, explains 
that a Governor can present himself 
.to voters as being independent, but 
»“when you run for the Senate you can 
$count on losing eight to ten points [in 
= popularity] just because you become 
identified with the national party.” 
*Chiles asserts bluntly that he won 

three Senate races in Florida only be- 
cause “I ran away from the party.” 
Liberals retort that the council is 
all too likely to give its members a ve- 
hicle to continue running away from 
the party. They fear the council will 
undercut the efforts of Paul Kirk, 
who was elected National Commit- 
tee Chairman last month, to unify 
the Democrats. Kirk has made no se- 
cret of his desire eventually to dis- 
band the caucuses on the National 
Committee. As a first step, he intends 
to sit down with the caucus leaders 
soon and urge them to tone down the 
particular demands of their groups. 





council is out to reduce labor’s influ- 
ence in the party. South Carolina Sen- 
ator Ernest Hollings calls the group “divi- 
sive and harmful.” Others suspect that the 
council is likely to become a vehicle for 
the 1988 presidential ambitions of some of 
; its founders, notably Virginia Governor 
Charles Robb and Missouri Congressman 
Richard Gephardt. 

The criticisms have been accompa- 
nied by some blunt pressure. AFL-CIO offi- 
cials warned that the labor federation 
might reduce its support of Democratic 
congressional candidates if the council 
was formed. Later, the 28-member Cali- 
fornia Democratic House delegation cau- 
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to do with the council, even though it had 


Reshaping policy or running away from the party? 


Now that the council has been 
formed, its leaders and the National 


potential participants at the start of last | Committee are making the appropriate 


week, only 23 would let their names be in- 
cluded in a formal list of members that 
the group issued a few days later. At 
week’s end Robb, Jim Blanchard of Mich- 
igan, and Bruce Babbitt of Arizona were 
the only Governors remaining of ten 
whose names had appeared on prelimi- 
nary lists (among the dropouts: Bob 
Graham of Florida, Bill Clinton of Ar- 
kansas, Richard Lamm of Colorado). 
Ohio Congresswoman Mary Rose Oakar 
announced that she would have nothing 


public noises about cooperating. “We will 
be very supportive,” says Gephardt; in- 
deed, according to Robb, the council has 
reserved an ex officio seat for Kirk should 
hecare to join. Kirk for his part promises to 
put Gephardtand Babbitt ona policy coun- 
cil that he intends to form within the Na- 
tional Committee. Even so, the Democrats 
would be left with two bodies seeking to set 
policy and arguing about how to unify the | 
party. In other words, they are acting like 
Democrats. —By George J. Church. Reported 
by Sam Allis and Hays Gorey/Washington 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 


That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 





17 mg ‘tar,’ 1.1. mg nicotine av. per cigarette, FIC Report Mar'84 

















Getting Tough? 


The Pentagon stops payment 





“nN auseating,” said Defense Depart- 
ment Spokesman Michael Burch. 
He was talking about a long list of alleged 
billing abuses by General Dynamics, the 
nation’s largest military contractor, with 
$7.2 billion in Pentagon business in 1984. 
According to testimony before the Over- 
sight and Investigations Subcommittee of 
the House Energy and Commerce Com- 
mittee, the company billed the Govern- 
ment for an $18,000 country-club admis- 
sions fee, $1,125 worth of jewelry given to 
then Admiral Hyman Rickover’s wife 
and the charge for boarding a company 
executive’s dog at a kennel. Last week 
Defense Secretary Caspar Weinberger 
suspended payments of roughly $40 mil- 
lion to General Dynamics for at least 30 
days while the Pentagon investigates 
whether the company has bilked the tax- 
payers by billing the U.S. for corporate 
entertainment, personal expenses and po- 
litical contributions. 

The suspended payments represent 
less than 10% of General Dynamics’ 
monthly billings to the Defense Depart- 
ment and a piddling amount by Penta- 
gon standards. Weinberger was ada- 
mant, however, in describing the move 
not simply as a public relations gesture 
but a first strike in a “get-tough” policy 
on defense contractors. In a speech to 
an American Legion gathering in 
Washington, Weinberger announced 
that the Pentagon’s auditors would con- 
duct a general review of billing proce- 
dures and claims for overhead expenses 
by all major military contractors. The 
Defense Secretary added that he had 
asked the Justice Department to exam- 
ine possible criminal violations by Gen- 
eral Dynamics executives. 

Defense Department auditors are also 
looking at Boeing Co. for billing a report- 
ed $127,000 of political contributions in 
1982. While the aerospace company has 
already withdrawn reimbursement re- 
quests for some of its donations, it stands 
| by some $65,000 in political expenses. 
Meanwhile, General Dynamics, which 
makes the F-16 fighter, the Trident sub- 
marine and Tomahawk cruise missiles, 
pledged to “satisfy the Defense Depart- 
ment’s concerns regarding the validity of 
its billing procedure.” 

Congressional skeptics suggest that 
Weinberger’s policy is a further bit of 
bluster in his effort to win approval from 
Congress of $277.5 billion in fiscal 1986 
defense spending, a $31 billion increase 
over the current budget. The Pentagon 
suspended payments to Hughes Aircraft 
last year for quality-control problems but 
then resumed them within a few months. 
Said Wisconsin Senator William Prox- 
mire, a veteran critic of the Pentagon: 
“It’s a beginning. But if this is all there is 
to it, it’s not going to be enough.” u 
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Letting Regan Be Regan 


T here is no precedent. A corporate star becomes Secretary of the Treasury and 
then White House chief of staff, a descending curve by normal calculation. 
Don Regan is not normal. “At dinner parties I sit below the salt now,” he says, a 
flash in his cunning eye. “There are a lot of interesting people there.” 

A few days ago, he went to give the President the morning briefing. When the 
door to the Oval Office closed, just two men were inside. The import of the 
change struck Regan, who replaced the triumvirate of Meese, Deaver, Baker: 
quartet to duet. “We'll have to get used to this,” he said to Reagan. 

That has not been the only change. “Hey,” shouted Political Tactician Lyn 
Nofziger at Regan the other night, “you've been in the White House five weeks 
now and there has not been a single leak. I can’t stand it much longer.” Regan 
holds the press at arm’s distance, centralizes paper flow, assigns staff authority 
meticulously—and thus could spot any big leaker. Benign terror reigns in the 
. back corridors. Information is sorted, 
= compressed, confined. “I’m the small 
iy end of the funnel,” Regan explains 
& pointedly. The policy struggle around 
'\Gthe President has been diminished. 
‘Regan is the lone briefer on many is- 
sues. He has urged more frequent 
news conferences for the President, 
mostly to keep him current and sharp. 
Regan loves the line, “If we let Regan 
be Regan, Reagan will be Reagan.” 

Regan seems invigorated by the 
new challenge. His oxfords glisten with 
the kind of shine only a former Ma- 
rine lieutenant colonel can give them. 
He’s charging uphill, the way he did 
at Okinawa. “No school solutions 
here,” he has muttered to intimates in 
the White House, invoking a Marine 
battlefield lament when they faced 
situations never covered in training. 
“Some say I can’t really succeed in 
this political environment, and maybe 
they are right,” he once mused. He 
does not believe that at all. He'll win, 
or fall among piled-up corpses. 

“It’s an ear job, not an eye job,” 
Regan says. He is constantly being hustled. His role is to hear the pure tones, to 
sort out the voices that are most often right and get them to the President. Partly 
this is a matter of mastering new information. Regan found that the Ortega they 
talked about at the White House was Nicaragua’s leftist leader and not Kather- 
ine Ortega, Treasurer of the U.S., who signs the money. On TV he was taken 
aback when asked what the Administration planned to do about AIDS, not the 
balance of trade. 

Perhaps his toughest task is to back off when being pressured. The stall is 
sometimes good in basketball and the presidency. When the heat was on the 
White House to placate farmers and Iowa’s Governor Terry Branstad was plead- 
ing in the Oval Office for a 30-day extension for farm credit sign-ups, the Presi- 
dent, Secretary of Agriculture John Block and Regan all melted. Branstad an- 
nounced the decision on the White House steps to huzzahs from the farmers. A 
couple of hours later the beleaguered Senate Majority Leader, Robert Dole, rose 
in fury on the Hill and rocketed his displeasure downtown. So, accused Dole, the 
hold-the-line troops in the Senate were supposed to shoulder the bad news while 
the boys in the White House handed out the goodies. Regan was chastened. He 
should have run through his checklist and brought Dole in on the act to protect 
the President. 

Coming from a veteran Wall Street buccaneer, that solicitude for the Presi- 
dent is remarkable in itself, and may be another legacy from the Marines. Regan 
knows he has a commanding officer. Up in the family quarters a couple of weeks 
ago, the President ventured that Reagan and Regan probably were related. “Not 
so loud,” said Regan. “If we are accused of nepotism one of us will have to go, and 
I know who it will be.” 











“It’s an ear job, not an eye job” 
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Reenacting a pivotal protest that changed the history of civil rights in the U.S. 


Selma’s Painful Progress 








Civil rights marchers recall a notorious anniversary 


The Rev. Martin Luther King Jr. had 
targeted Selma, Ala., for a voter-registra- 
tion drive. Although the city had 15,100 
black residents, its voting rolls were 99% 
white. Dallas County Sheriff James Clark 
and his deputies arrested some 2,000 
blacks trying to register, many merely for 
entering the whites-only front door of the 
courthouse. King on March 5, 1965, asked 
his followers to march 54 miles from Selma 
to the state capital in Montgomery to dra- 
matize the injustice. “I can't promise that 
you won't get beaten,” he warned. “But we 
must stand up for what is right.” 


Ss elma (pop. 27,260) has a restful South- 
ern ambience these days, its broad 
streets and white houses with their 
screened verandas suggesting the setting 
of a Carson McCullers novel. (A movie 
based on her book The Heart Is a Lonely 
Hunter was, in fact, filmed there.) Edwin 
Moss, 69, was an Army combat veteran 
and one of the few blacks who was regis- 
tered to vote in the town 20 years ago. 
| Have things changed? “You're looking at 
one change,” said Moss. He was the first 
black ever appointed as a registrar in Dal- 
las County. Though the totals are distort- 
ed because people who have died or 
moved away have not been removed from 
the rolls, by last November Selma had 
10,096 registered blacks, almost catching 
up to the 12,137 white voters. 


John Lewis of the Student Nonviolent | 


Coordinating Committee and Hosea Wil- 
liams, a King deputy, rallied 600 blacks 
and a few whites outside the Brown Chapel 
African Methodist Episcopal Church on 
Sunday, March 7. They would march de- 
spite an order from Alabama Governor 
George Wallace, who had earlier declared 





| years ago, we could not drink 





that mass demonstrations “led by career 


| and professional agitators” would not be 


permitted. Selma Mayor Joe T. Smither- 
man also opposed the march. The crowd at 
the church included Jesse Jackson. 

As both sides seemed to anticipate, 
the Selma march would become a turning 
point in the civil rights movement, 
prompting Congress to pass the Voting 
Rights Act, eliminating literacy tests and 
leading to the end of poll taxes, which dis- 
criminated against blacks. 

Last week a crowd of 
some 1,800 people, mostly 
black, gathered in front of 
the same church to reenact 
the march. Nattily dressed 
in a blue blazer, Jackson not- 
ed some changes: “Twenty 


water from a fountain when 
we were thirsty. We could 
not use the rest room when 
we had the urge.” Yet, Jack- 
son declared, “we stand here 
today because of unfinished 
business.” Wilbert Thigman, 
a municipal worker who 
bears a scar on his arm as a 
result of the 1965 march, 
said conditions in Selma are 
much better now. A job then, 
he recalled, meant “SO¢ a 
day and ten hours a day. You can get a lot 
more money now.” Selma was once al- 
most totally dependent on agriculture, 
mostly cotton. Now, observed Smither- 
man, still the mayor 20 years later, 
“there are 65 different sorts of manu- 
facturing operations here.” But Dallas 
County suffers a 15% unemployment rate; 
knowledgeable sources estimate the adult 
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Leading the procession 








black unemployment rate at about 30%. | 

The marchers formed two lines and 
moved toward the Edmund Pettus Bridge. 
Sixty state troopers were massed on the oth- 
er side, blocking all four lanes of U.S. 
Highway 80. Sheriff Clark and his men, 
some on horses, waited nearby. Dale Ross, 
10, watched as his father joined Clark's 
mounted possemen. 

“My father told me it would be history 
in the making,” Ross recalled last week, 
“and it was. That was a different time 
then. I’m glad to see blacks got all their 
rights. It’s something to be proud of.” 
Smitherman agreed, “We look back on it 
now, and we were wrong. Every Ameri- 


| can ought to have the right to vote.” 


The marchers crossed the bridge. The 
troopers put on their gas masks. “Turn 
around and go back to your church,” 
shouted State Police Major John Cloud 
through a bullhorn. “You will not be al- 
lowed to march any further.” The marchers 
stopped, but did not turn back. 

As the anniversary march crossed the 
Pettus bridge, black and white Selma po- 
lice officers and state troopers held back 
the automobile traffic. Blacks constitute 
35% of the Selma police department and 
45% of the fire department. Two of Sel- 
ma’s six present councilmen are black. A 
black woman, Jackie Walker, was elected 
tax collector last fall, becoming the first of | 
her race to win a countywide election 
since Reconstruction. Walker died in an 
auto accident on Feb. |. Selma’s minority 
community is waiting to see if the white 
county commissioners will appoint anoth- 
er black to take her place. 

“Troopers—forward!” shouted Cloud. 
As the dark blue uniforms advanced, offi- 
cers swung their clubs. The marchers re- 
treated under the assault, many falling. 
The troopers, joined eagerly by Clark's 
redneck posse, pushed on amid clouds of 
tear gas. Charging on horse- 
back, someof the men swung 
bullwhips at the fallen and 
fleeing marchers. “O.K., nig- 
ger,” yelled one horseman as 
he flailed his whip at a wom- 
an. “You wanted to march. 
Now march!” 

“What happened was un- 
just,” said Selma Librarian 
Patricia Blalock. “Some peo- 
ple reacted badly. But I think 
you should give a town an- | 
other chance. We've tried to 
change.” To the Rev. Freder- 
ick Reese, a Selma black 
leader who had invited King 
to check out the city’s denial 
of voting rights in the first 
place, the 20-year evolution 
has been “miserably slow.” 
Now principal of the Eastside Junior 
High School, Reese pointed to two private 
white academies that have opened since 
the public schools began to integrate in 
1965. “There is toleration,” he said. 
“Toleration is a step forward from the 
past, but real racial harmony has not been 
achieved.” —By Ed Magnuson. Reported 
by B. Russell Leavitt/Selma 
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THE VICE PRESIDENT 
Help for a Hungry Land 


NICE TO COME AND SEE 
US BUSH read a sign held by 
two camel-borne nomads at 
a refugee camp in central 
Sudan, which is struggling to 
accommodate some 600,000 
starving Ethiopians. Ac- 
companied by his wife Bar- 
bara, dozens of officials, 
private figures like TV 
Evangelist Pat Robertson, 
and a gaggle of reporters, 
Vice President George Bush 
was on a six-day swing 
through famine-plagued Africa that also took him to Mali and 
Niger. “When you see a little child a year old weighing five 
pounds,” he said, “you better start trying to press leaders who are 
unwilling to help.” He also preached the virtues of private enter- 
prise to his Third World hosts. 

Bush underlined the U.S.’s insistence that Sudanese Presi- 
dent Gaafar Nimeiri comply with International Monetary Fund 
reform proposals as a condition for receiving $200 million in aid. 
But in a gesture of good faith, he announced the release of $15 
million to purchase fertilizer and insecticide for Sudan's cotton 
planting. Ata U.N. conference in Geneva this week, Bush was 
expected to promise a U.S. donation of half the 3 million tons of 
food necessary to alleviate the African famine. 


CYNTHIA JOHNSON 











Bush is welcomed in Sudan 


Thayer Admits a Stock Swindle 


When Deputy Secretary of Defense Paul Thayer resigned last 
year amid Securities and Exchange Commission allegations of il- 
legal insider stock trading, he contended that the charges were 
“entirely without merit” and vowed to fight. Last week Thayer 
threw in the towel. He and an associate, former Dallas Stockbro- 
ker Billy Bob Harris, pleaded guilty in feder- 
al district court in Washington to obstruct- 
ing justice by giving false testimony during 
an SEC investigation of his dealings. 

By pleading guilty, Thayer admitted toa 
prosecutor’s allegations that in 1982, while 
chairman of the Dallas-based LTV Corp. 
and a director of four other companies, he 
passed confidential information to Harris 
on Anheuser-Busch’s $560 million acquisi- 
tion of Campbell Taggart, a Dallas food 
conglomerate. Thayer also allegedly tipped 
Harris to two other merger deals. The inside 
dope netted $1.9 million in illegal profits for Harris along with 
Thayer's onetime companion Sandra Ryno, a former receptionist 
at LTV, and six other Thayer friends. Ryno gave the Government 
incriminating information against her friends and was not 
charged. Although prosecutors will recommend leniency, Thayer 
and Harris could face a maximum five-year prison sentence. 





Paul Thayer 


A $30 Million Wrong Number 


What we have here is a failure to communicate. In a Sen- 
ate Armed Services Committee hearing, Senator John Warner 
of Virginia disclosed that although the Army purchased field- 
communications equipment for itself and the Air Force, the 
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two services might not be able to talk to each other directly 
under certain circumstances. “I simply can’t believe it,” said 
Warner. “Aren’t the Army and the Air Force both on the 
same side?” 

“We goofed,” said an Army spokesman. Several years ago, 
the Army acted as purchasing agent for the Air Force’s com- 
munications equipment. Then the Army bought 200 Super 
High Frequency Multi-Channel Initial Systems devices. They 
were to be shipped to Army combat units next fall. Although 
both systems are linked to an armed forces communications | 
network, in remote locations they cannot reach each other as 
they are now set up. The Army will not say how much its 
equipment originally cost, but it now plans to spend $30 mil- 
lion to adapt the system. The Air Force already has been 
forced to modify its equipment as well. 


Testing Blood for AIDS 


Since 1981 the Centers for Disease 
Control in Atlanta reports that Ac- 
quired Immune Deficiency Syndrome 
has struck more than 8,000 Americans, 
90% of them gay men or drug abusers. 
But the CDC says that at least 119 Amer- 
icans have contracted the lethal AIDS 
from blood transfusions. With death 
lurking in the national blood supply, the 
Federal Government and five private 
drug companies began developing a 
method to detect evidence of AIDS infec- 
tion in donated blood. The first such 
tests have been approved by the Food 
and Drug Administration, and last week 
test kits from Abbott Laboratories were shipped to blood banks 
around the country and overseas. 

While the tests represent a significant breakthrough, they 
have been criticized for inaccuracy. They do not reveal the pres- 
ence of the actual AIDS virus but rather the antibodies to the virus. 
Since an AIDS victim in the very early or very late stages of the 
disease may not produce antibodies, the tests could allow 5% to 
10% of contaminated blood samples to slip through undetected. 
Moreover, some homosexual men produce AIDS antibodies but 
may not contract the disease. Gay leaders fear that the supposedly 
confidential test results will be sought by employers and insurance 
companies to determine who is a homosexual or an AIDS risk. 











Detecting antibodies 


The Power of Perseverance 


Americans’ affection for divorce may finally be waning. In 
1982 the number of U.S. divorces declined for the first time in 20 
years, according to a report by the National Center for Health 
Statistics. The divorce rate, which measures marriage break- 
ups per 1,000 people, also dipped, by 6%. That drop “was more 
precipitous than any annual decline since the steep, but tempo- 
rary, surge in marriages and divorces in the aftermath of World 
War II,” said Demographer Barbara Foley Wilson, who wrote 
the study. The actual numbers, though, are not all that heart- 
warming: in 1982 divorces decreased by only 43,000, from a rec- 
ord high of 1,213,000 in 1981. 

Larry Bumpass, a sociologist at the University of Wisconsin, 
thinks divorce numbers are falling because there are fewer mar- 
riages today, and Americans have begun to marry later, Wilson's 
report notes that most divorces occur fairly early in marriage, 
half within seven years, and only 10% of men and 7% of women 
getting divorces are over 50. 
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Aftershocks in Beirut 


As U.S. warships head eastward, more blood is shed 





new drama appeared to be build- 
ing around an increasingly bat- 
tered and bomb-shocked Leba- 
non late last week. It was a 
development that began not in the hills 
and valleys of southern Lebanon, where 
withdrawing Israeli forces faced violent 
resistance from Shi'ite Muslim militants, 
but off the Spanish island of Majorca in 
the western Mediterranean. There, on 
Thursday evening, two nuclear-powered 
American warships, the aircraft carrier 
Dwight D. Eisenhower and the guided- 
missile cruiser Mississippi, cut short a visit 
so abruptly that more than 100 
crew members were left behind. 
For 24 hours, the U.S. would say 
only that the ships were “at sea in 
the western Mediterranean at 
this time.” By week’s end it 
seemed that the ships were in fact 
heading toward the coast of Leb- 
anon, where they would “show 
the flag,” as a senior Administra- 
tion official put it. If necessary, 
they would also be available to 
evacuate the estimated 1,400 
Americans left in Lebanon. 
Earlier in the week, 36 Amer- 
icans working with the United 
Nations forces in southern Leba- 
non were pulled out. Threats 
against Americans had increased 
as the Shi‘ite-dominated resis- § 
tance movement became more i 
active in the region. The warnings 





also coincided with a U.N. debate over a 
Lebanese-sponsored resolution condemn- 
ing Israeli actions during the current with- 
drawal. Since the U.S. is virtually certain 
to veto the resolution, the Administration 
was clearly well-advised to take steps to 
minimize the risk of retaliation. 

The American warships had been out 
of Majorca for less than a day when the 
apparent object of their mission, Beirut, 
became the scene of one of the worst acts 
of carnage since the truck-bomb explo- 
sions of Oct. 23, 1983, when 241 U.S. and 
58 French servicemen of the multination- 





The aircraft carrier U.S.S. Dwight D. Eisenhower 


al peacekeeping force perished. On Fri- 
day, not far from a crowded mosque in a 
densely populated Shi‘ite Muslim suburb 
of the Lebanese capital, another car bomb 
took its toll, killing 75 people and injuring 
more than 250. The blast damaged an 
eight-story apartment building as well as 
the mosque, where worshipers were gath- 
ering for prayers 

The explosion occurred near the 
home of one of Lebanon’s Shi'ite religious 
leaders, Sheik Mohammed Hussein Fad- 
lallah, a pro-Iranian cleric with close 
links to the extremist Hizballah (Party of 
God) organization. The sheik 
> was unhurt, but five of his body- 
; guards were killed. Hizballah, 
: which is believed to have been re- 
sponsible for the truck bombing 
of the U.S. Marine headquarters 
as well as attacks on two U.S. em- 
bassy buildings in Beirut, has re- 
cently been trying to capture the 
leadership of Lebanon’s Shi‘ite 
community with a call for the es- 
tablishment of an Islamic repub- 
lic in the country. The group has 
many enemies, ranging from the 
Christian Phalangist party to the 
relatively secular, mainstream 
Shi'ite Amal movement. Syria, 
despite its close ties with Iran, is 
also less than happy over Hizbal- 
lah’s recent attempts to stir up 
trouble in Lebanon. Thus, as in 
so much of the devastation that 
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has racked Lebanon over the past decade, 
there was no shortage of suspects. 

On Sunday, as many as 10 Israeli sol- 
diers were reported killed in an explosion 
in southern Lebanon, only a few hundred 
yards north of the Israeli border; more 
than a dozen others were said to be 
wounded. Radio stations in Beirut report- 
ed that a suicide bomber had driven a car 
full of explosives into an Israeli convoy. 

The blast climaxed a week of violence 
in areas of southern Lebanon from which 
the Israeli army is now withdrawing. The 
second phase of that pullback got under 
way last week, in line with Israeli Prime 
Minister Shimon Peres’ determination 
(see interview) to bring home the last Is- 
raeli soldier from Lebanon by this sum- 
mer. As Shi'ite resistance flared in the 
south, Israel adopted an iron-fist policy. 
Its troops clashed sporadically with Shi- 
‘ite guerrillas and at one point fought a 
two-hour pitched battle with Lebanese 
soldiers and more than 100 Amal militia- 
men. The Israelis also mounted search- 
and-destroy operations against Shi'ite vil- 
lages east of the port of Tyre in an attempt 
to reduce the level of guerrilla activity. 

Shortly after one such foray early last 
week, a bomb exploded above a Shi'ite 
meeting hall in the village of Marakah; a 
dozen Lebanese died and 20 were injured. 
Among the dead were two leading mem- 
bers of the resistance, including Moham- 
med Saad, 25, who had coordinated guer- 
rilla activity against Israeli troops in the 
Tyre region. Saad was reputed to have 
been responsible for rigging a suicide car 
bomb that demolished an Israeli head- 
quarters in Tyre in November 1983, kill- 
ing 60 people, including 28 Israelis. 

The Israelis blamed local factions for 
the Marakah blast; the Lebanese insisted 
that the Israelis were responsible. The gov- 
ernment of President Amin Gemayel not- 
ed that Israeli troops had occupied the vil- 
lage only two days before the explosion 
and suggested that the bomb had been 
planted before they withdrew. 

Ifthe Israeli withdrawal led inevitably 
to the deterioration of security in southern 
Lebanon, it may also have helped inspire 
the flurry of peacemaking efforts currently 
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“1 Am Not in Doubt” 


After six months as head of Israel’s national unity government, Prime Minister 
Shimon Peres, 61, has a good deal to be proud of. He has initiated Israel's with- 
drawal from Lebanon, improved relations with Egypt and cut the monthly inflation 
rate from 24.3% last October to 5.3% in January. In defusing political tensions in 
Israel, he has worked closely with his coalition partner (and Foreign Minister), Li- 
kud Leader Yitzhak Shamir, with whom he is scheduled to exchange jobs in No- 
vember 1986. The result has been a sharp upturn in Peres’ personal popularity: a 
recent poll showed that he has the support of two-thirds of his countrymen. In the Tel 
Aviv offices of his Labor Party, Peres outlined some of his views last week for TIME 
Jerusalem Bureau Chief Roland Flamini and Reporter Robert Slater. Excerpts 
Srom the interview: : 


On Israel's new get-tough policy in southern Lebanon. I am concerned about 
world opinion, but I am also concerned about the lives of our soldiers. No army 
will fail to defend the lives of its soldiers. We are on our way out. Why the hell are 
they shooting at the backs of our soldiers? The cynicism was brought to an all- 
time high by [the anti-Israeli statements of Lebanese President] Amin Gemayel. 
We helped the Gemayel family, we helped the Christians unconditionally when 
they were in difficulty. 

On future withdrawal plans. We are 
already preparing ourselves to defend 
the northern part of Israel from Israeli 
territory. We shall maintain a mobile 
defense. No serious Israeli ever suggést- 
ed that we should remain in Lebanon 
forever. Also, our presence in Lebanon 
has not made it a more balanced coun- 
try. It is becoming more and more Shi- 
‘ite, and the Shi'ites are becoming more 
and more militant. 

On conflicts within his Cabinet over 
the withdrawal policy. In English, one 
says, ‘When in doubt, leave out.’ What 
can I tell you? I am not in doubt. 

On Israel's economic We 
cut a billion and a half dollars in real 
terms from a budget that was extremely 
difficult to cut. It was a terrible year, like 
a drought, but what could I do? I felt if we 
cut too much we would lose the people’s 
confidence. But I think that within a year 
the economy will have recovered. In my 
heart I don’t want to do what some of the 
European countries have done, and that 
is to go into deep unemployment. I prefer 
to spread the burden more equally. 

On the Hussein-Arafat agreement. We cannot accept that the P.L.O. will be- 
come a party to the negotiations. I have been asked, ‘Don’t you have terrorists in 
Israel?’ Yes, we have people who were terrorists. We don’t have people who are 
terrorists. If somebody is a terrorist, we put him in prison. The P.L.O. is still en- 
gaged in terror. Shooting and talking don’t go together. 

On Arab intentions. I think the Egyptians would like to have a comprehen- 
sive peace, and they would like to see the whole Middle East moving toward 
peace. The Jordanians, basically, also. The P.L.O. too. All of them—maybe like 
all of us—are prisoners of past worries, prejudices and superstitions. The Egyp- 
tians feel that for the time being the political-negotiations camp may consist of 
themselves and the Jordanians; they also say the Iraqis and the Algerians, and 
the Palestinians. Nobody is mentioning Syria. It heads the camp of belligerence 
and refusal. So let it be where it is. On the Arab side, they say, ‘O.K., maybe there 
are people who are not members of the P.L.O. who can participate in delegations, 
yet represent the same approach as the P._L.O.’ I think it would be wrong on my 
side to suggest to the Arabs how they should compose their delegation. 

On the need for a settlement. Peace is a must for us and a must for the Arabs. 
Whoever looks at modern technology and at the results of past wars should come 
to the only sane conclusion—which is to solve the problems diplomatically and 
peacefully. Even if someone tells me, ‘Look, your chances are very dim,’ I 
wouldn’t change my conviction or my optimism. If you lose optimism, you're out 
of business. 








Peres during the interview 
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in progress in several Arab capitals. With 
the end of Israel’s occupation of Lebanon 
in sight, Arab leaders over the past month 
have offered initiatives aimed at reviving 
the long-dormant Middle East peace pro- 
cess. Jordan’s King Hussein and Yasser 
Arafat, chairman of the Palestine Libera- 
tion Organization, agreed last month to 
form a joint Jordanian-P.L.O. delegation 
for future talks on a settlement. Egyptian 
President Hosni Mubarak, who has a 
peace plan of his own and whose long-fro- 
zen relations with Israel have thawed 
somewhat, met with Hussein last week in 
the Red Sea resort of Hurghada. The two 
did not agree on all details, but their gov- 
ernments seemed closer to forming a com- 
mon negotiating front than they had been 
for many years. Said Hussein: “I believe 
this is the last chance for peace.” 

This week Mubarak is in Washington 
for meetings with President Reagan and 
other Administration leaders. High on 
Mubarak’s list of topics will be an appeal 
by Cairo for an increase of $870 million in 
US. aid to Egypt over the current level of 
$1.99 billion for fiscal 1985. The US. will 
try to hold the line on the aid allocation to 
Cairo because it is also trying to persuade 
Congress not to grant Israel $800 million in 
additional aid for 1985; the Administra- 
tion is not convinced that Israel has done 
enough to shore up its troubled economy. 


n addition, Mubarak will ask the U.S. 





to meet with a joint Jordanian-Pales- | 


tinian delegation as a step toward di- 

rect talks that would also involve Isra- 
el; if successful, the process could lead, 
according to Mubarak’s plan, to negotia- 
tions by all concerned parties under Unit- 
ed Nations auspices. Since neither Israel 
nor the P.L.O. is prepared to negotiate di- 
rectly with the other, the Mubarak pro- 
posal envisages the Palestinians in the 
delegation as independents acceptable to 


| the PL.O. but not necessarily affiliated 


with it. Such an arrangement, Mubarak 
hopes, would overcome the P.L.O.’s refus- 
al to accept any Palestinian delegation in 
which it was not represented; so far, how- 
ever, Arafat remains opposed to this as- 
pect of the Egyptian plan. The Reagan 
Administration will presumably welcome 
the Mubarak initiative, though it remains 
skeptical about the Arabs’ ability to deliv- 
er on so sensitive a diplomatic effort. 

If the Mubarak scheme turns out, 
against most expectations, to be successful, 
it could cause friction within Israel’s na- 
tional unity government. Prime Minister 
Peres supports the Egyptian proposal as an 
honest undertaking, while Foreign Minis- 
ter Yitzhak Shamir, leader of the Likud 
bloc, has dismissed it as “‘a public relations 
ploy” and expressed fear that a resulting 
“wave of euphoria” could be dangerous to 
Israeli security. Countered Peres in the 
Knesset last week: “I don’t understand 
why, when the subject of peace is raised, 





some people shudder.”’—By William E. Smith. | 


Reported by John Borrell/Beirut and Robert 
Slater/Jerusalem 
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BRITAIN 


Challenging Government Secrets 





A wiretapping exposé brings calls for reforming an archaic law 


he barrage of media scrutiny would 

have been unthinkable for those two 
discreet representatives of Her Majesty’s 
Secret Service, George Smiley and James 
Bond. The formerly anonymous head of 
Britain’s MIS counterintelligence agency, 
Sir John Jones, 62, was doubtless shocked 
to find his picture, partly blotted out by 
government edict, in London’s Sunday 
Times. A few days later, a national televi- 
sion audience got an unprecedented look 
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Faces of debate: Prime Minister Thatcher, 
ex-MIS Agent Massiter and obscured Sunday 
Times photo of MIS Head Sir John Jones 


at MIS5’s internal operations in a contro- 
versial documentary. In short, last week 
the lid was blown off Britain’s venerable 
intelligence establishment. The reason, 
according to Liberal Party Leader David 
Steel: “The secret state is out of control 
and democracy is threatened.” 

In the eye of last week’s storm was the 








TV documentary on Britain’s commercial 
Channel 4, MJ5's Official Secrets. In it, 
Cathy Massiter, 37, a former agency intelli- 
gence officer, charged that for the past 15 
years her ex-bosses had been illegally wire- 
tapping British union officials as well as 
human-rights and political activists. Her 
assertions were supported by another for- 
mer MIS employee, an anonymous clerk, 
who said she was responsible for transcrib- 
ing the intercepted phone calls. “The evi- 
dence of Ms. Cathy Massiter and her un- 
named former colleague,” declared the 
Guardian after the story broke, “is poten- 
tially the most important blow ever deliv- 
ered to the credibility of the internal activi- 
ties of the British national security state.” 
Among those allegedly bugged: Ar- 
thur Scargill, president of the National 
Union of Mineworkers; Harriet Harman, 
the former legal officer for the National 





Council for Civil Liberties and now a | 


Member of Parliament; 
Hewitt, the N.C.C.L.’s general secretary, 
currently an adviser 
to Labor Party Leader 
Neil Kinnock. Orga- 
nizations supposedly 
placed under surveil- 
lance because they were 
thought to be subversive 
included the N.C.C.L. and 
the Campaign for Nu- 
clear Disarmament. 

The televised ex- 

posé was the latest in 
a series of incidents 
that has challenged the 
Conservative govern- 
ment of Prime Minis- 
ter Margaret Thatch- 
er over its use of 
Britain’s archaic secu- 
rity laws. Particularly 
under attack is the 
Official Secrets Act of 
1911, which allows 
the government to 
withhold details of 
its activities, no 
matter how insignifi- 
cant, simply by claiming that 
anything not officially released is a state se- 
cret. Under the law, any civil servant who 
reveals such secrets, as well as any journalist 
who publishes them, is subject to arrest and, 
if convicted, to a maximum sentence of two 
years in prison. 

British legal scholars say this power to 
suppress exists in a democratic society be- 
cause Britain has no American-style bill 
of rights to guarantee basic liberties or the 
citizen’s right to know, As a result, many 
Britons increasingly have come to fear 
that a government could use the Official 
Secrets Act to hide abuses of power. Last 
month the Thatcher government suffered 
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It takes something special to lead the pack at Indy. 
Like pace-setting performance. Aerodynamics. And good looks. 
Acar like a 1985 Oldsmobile Calais, specially modified 
and equipped for raceway duty at Indy. 
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500 Pace car, you can experience this special Olds feel yourself. 
The Calais 500. Catch it at your nearby Olds dealer before it’s gone. 
And set a winning pace all your own. 


There is a special feel 


Top car shown: The limited in an 
GM edition Calais 500 
Car reflected: The Official 1985 
SS specially modified Indy Pace Car 
Let's get it together... buckle up. 
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an embarrassing defeat when Clive Pont- 
ing, 38, a former assistant secretary at the 
Ministry of Defense, was acquitted of vio- 
lating the Official Secrets Act by a jury 
that had been virtually instructed by the 
trial judge to deliver a guilty verdict. Pont- 
ing was charged with giving a Labor Par- 
ty Member of Parliament classified docu- 
ments about the sinking of the Argentine 
cruiser General Belgrano by a Royal Navy 
submarine during the 1982 Falklands 
war. More than 360 Argentine sailors per- 
ished in the attack. The documents con- 
tradicted the account of the Belgrano epi- 
sode given at the time to Parliament by 
members of the Thatcher government. 
The material indicated, among other 
things, that the Belgrano was moving 
away from, not toward, the British fleet 
when it was torpedoed. In another recent 
Official Secrets Act case, Sarah Tisdall, a 
Foreign Office clerk, was sentenced to six 
months in jail for revealing to the Guard- 
ian the date of the scheduled arrival in 
Britain of new U.S. cruise missiles. She 
was released last July after serving only 


three months. 
i n its handling of the Massiter affair, the 
government appeared to have done little 
to dispel public concern over potential 
abuses of the Official Secrets Act. At first, 
executives of Britain’s Independent Broad- 
casting Authority, the public body that reg- 
ulates commercial television, were advised 
by their lawyers that they risked prosecu- 
tion if they allowed the documentary to be 
televised. But more than 40 opposition 
Members of Parliament signed a Com- 
mons motion saying that the public had a 
right to see the film. Last Tuesday, Attor- 
ney General Sir Michael Havers an- 
nounced that no one would be prosecuted 
under the Official Secrets Act for appear- 
ing in the 55-minute documentary. Even 
before the film was aired on Friday night, a 


Bridge, the senior judge in charge of check- 
ing on telephone and mail interference, ex- 
onerating the government as well as previ- 
ous governments from charges that they 
had improperly authorized phone taps. 

Critics quickly labeled Lord Bridge’s 
report a whitewash. Noting that the re- 
port was commissioned and completed in 
only six days, the Daily Telegraph ridi- 
culed it as “the bench’s answer to fast 
food: a juridical Big Mac.” 

This week the House of Commons 
will debate proposed legislation that 
would set up a tribunal to hear complaints 
about unauthorized government surveil- 
| lance. Those sympathetic to the intelli- 
| gence services believe that limited parlia- 
mentary supervision is the only way to 
stop leaks while restoring public confi- 
dence. Said Labor’s shadow home secre- 
tary, Gerald Kaufman: “As long as the 
government refuses to treat these matters 
with the seriousness they deserve, people 
will understandably believe that it has 
something to hide.” 
Reported by John Wright/London 








report was hurriedly released by Lord | 




































































Arow of harbor cranes toppled by the temblor in the port of San Antonio 


CHILE 
Killer Quake 


A scene from the Inferno 





t was a warm summer evening, and the 

citizens of Santiago were strolling 
through parks, or gathered before TV sets 
or driving home after the final weekend of 
the traditional vacation period. Suddenly, 
the earth began to shake. First came one 
tremor and then, two minutes later, an- 
other even more intense. Buildings shud- 


— By Hunter R. Clark. teciiepeciarcatier tia ca 





Buildings collapsed, cars bounced around. 
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dered, chunks of concrete rained down on 
the streets, cars were bounced around. 
The front walls of the city hall and the 
Municipal Theater collapsed. Many of the 
capital’s aging churches and public build- 
ings began to cave in. In panic, people 
streamed into the streets carrying mat- 
tresses, televisions, stereos and clothing; 
thousands stayed outside all night, wait- 
ing for the aftershocks to end. 

Altogether, the quake shook an area 
stretching more than 1,000 miles along 
Chile’s mountainous spine both north and 
south of Santiago. At its epicenter, near 
the village of Algarrobo, it officially mea- 
sured more than 8 on the Richter scale; ge- 
ologists compared it in magnitude with the 
disastrous 1960 Chile quake, which killed 
almost 6,000. In some places, including the 
port of San Antonio, three-quarters or 
more of the buildings were no longer hab- 
itable. In San Bernardo, five died when a 
church wall collapsed on a Roman Catho- 
lic congregation. Said Juan Andrés Bravo, 
who had been helping serve Mass when | 
the tremor struck: “It was a scene from | 
Dante’s Jnferno. Horrible.” 

Throughout the quake zone, streets 
were littered with shattered masonry. | 
Some of the more than 150,000 people left | 
homeless by the tragedy were camped in 
parks, streets and stadiums. By week's | 
end 145 had been confirmed dead and | 
nearly 2,000 were injured. According to 
one government estimate, the cost of the 
earthquake damage could amount to as | 
much as §2 billion. The government of 
President Augusto Pinochet, which had 
been meeting in the southern city of Pun- 
ta Arenas, hurried back to the capital and 


| announced emergency aid for those most 


severely affected by the quake. But for | 
many Chileans, who are still suffering 
from the effects of a severe economic 
slump two years ago, the tragedy was | 
overwhelming. Asked Manuel Rubilar, a 
janitor who earns $25 a month: “Why us? | 
My God, why us?” a 
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ZIMBABWE 


A Bitter Feud Continues 





FF: almost a decade, they fought 
against Rhodesia’s white minority re- 
gime. The alliance lasted through inde- 
pendence in 1980 and the renaming of 
Rhodesia as Zimbabwe. But then Prime 
Minister Robert Mugabe, 61, and his for- 
mer comrade-in-arms, Joshua Nkomo, 
67, began to quarrel over the political 
spoils. Today Nkomo and his Zimbabwe 
African People’s Union (ZAPU) are locked 
in a bitter struggle for control of the coun- 
try’s future with Mugabe and his domi- 
nant Zimbabwe African National Union 
(ZANU). Says a Western diplomat in Har- 
are, the capital: “Mugabe must often wish 
that Nkomo would just retire, but the old 
man refuses to go away.” 

It seemed at one time that Nkomo 
and his followers were the major barrier 
to the once declared intention of Mugabe 
and ZANU to turn Zimbabwe into 
a one-party socialist state. But now 
Nkomo, ensconced in Matabeleland, his 
tribal home in the western part of the 
country, increasingly appears to many of 
his countrymen as more of a nuisance 
than the savior of Zimbabwe. There are 
several reasons for this, among them the 
fact that Zimbawe has begun to prosper 
economically. Also, Mugabe continues to 
court the country’s influential white farm- 
ers, and he appears to be backing away 
from his autocratic aims. 

However, the political feud between 
the two leaders continues, reinforced by 
the rivalry between Mugabe’s 7 million- 
strong Shona tribe and Nkomo’s 1.5 mil- 
lion-member Ndebele tribe. It flared 
again last week. More than 4,000 police- 
men and soldiers, including the Zimbab- 
wean army’s North Korean-trained Fifth 
Brigade, sealed off Matabeleland’s main 
city, Bulawayo, and systematically 
flushed out so-called political agitators, 
criminals and dissidents. The soldiers ar- 
rested more than 1,300 people in house- 
to-house searches and at roadblocks. 

Nkomo was nowhere to be found. 
Having heard in advance of the govern- 
ment action, he had left Bulawayo to 
| drive to Harare, 250 miles away. At a 
press conference he denounced “the siege 
of Bulawayo” and accused the govern- 
ment of pursuing a deliberate policy of in- 
timidation. To his chagrin, Nkomo dis- 
covered on his return to Bulawayo that 
during the crackdown, government forces 
had confiscated his bulletproof Mercedes- 
Benz sedan. 

Almost from the beginning of the 
ZANU-ZAPU dispute, the Mugabe govern- 
ment maintained that heavily armed fol- 
lowers of Nkomo, remnants of his old 
guerrilla units, were making Matabele- 
land unsafe with a campaign of antigov- 
ernment violence and banditry. That con- 
tention was underlined last week when 




















Mugabe and Nkomo struggle for their country’s future 
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Zimbabwe's Prime Minister Robert Mugabe 
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...and his political nemesis, Joshua Nkomo 





“The old man refuses to go away.” 








the government announced that its forces 
had discovered six unmarked graves in 
the Lupane area of Matabeleland and un- 
earthed the corpses of six foreign tourists, 
including two Americans, who had disap- 
peared in the region in July 1982. Mugabe 
said that the band of 22 dissidents alleged- 
ly responsible for the murders was identi- 
fied as having connections with Nkomo’s 
party. According to the government's an- 
nouncement, the leader of the rebel group 
had already been tried and sentenced to 
death for the killings of two white farmers 
in Matabeleland. 

Last week’s crackdown was not the 
first time that Nkomo had felt compelled 
to leave Bulawayo. Two years ago, during 
a similar government sweep of the region, 
a fearful Nkomo fied to Britain and 
stayed there for five months. He returned 
to Zimbabwe after the government made 
it clear that he would not come to any 
harm, but the violence continued, lead- 
ing to many deaths among supporters 
of both Mugabe and Nkomo. The latest 
government operation came in response 
to fighting last month between ZANU 
and ZAPU supporters that resulted in 
the deaths of three people in townships 
outside of Bulawayo. In nearby Hwange, 
five members of a second opposition par- 
ty, Bishop Abel Muzorewa's United Na- 
tional African Union, were dragged from 
a train and gunned down on the platform 
by young ZANU militants. ZANU members 
later announced that the action was 
to avenge the murder of several party 
supporters. 





4 ishop Muzorewa joined Nkomo in ac- 
cusing Mugabe of harassment and 
brutality against his political opponents. 
Indeed, according to a U.S. embassy re- 
port on human rights in Zimbabwe, an es- 
timated 5,000 civilians were arrested or 
detained by security forces in 1984. The 
Bulawayo raid, said Muzorewa, was a bla- 
tant attempt by Mugabe to intimidate the 
opposition before Zimbabwe's first na- 
tional elections since independence. The 
balloting was originally to be held this 
month, but delays in registering voters 
and drawing new boundaries for constitu- 
encies to allow for population shifts forced 
Mugabe to postpone the elections until 
June. 

Despite the political strife, Zimbabwe 
has emerged as a surprising African suc- 
cess story. One blessing: after three devas- 
tating years of drought, the rains came last 
October and turned around the country’s 
predominantly agricultural economy. As 
the economy has improved, Mugabe may 
have had some second thoughts about try- 
ing to turn Zimbabwe into a one-party 
state. Said one government official, 
“When will people realize that the Prime 
Minister has no intention of forcing a one- 
party state on the people? Everyone knows 
that would be disastrous. If it cannot be 
done by the ballot box, it will have to be 
done by persuasion."” —8y Jamie Murphy. 
Reported by Peter Hawthorne/Harare 
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WE MAKE THE DUSTBUSTER TOUGH. 
BUT WE MAKE BUYING ONE EASY. 


Even tough guys have a soft spot. That’s why Black & Decker is 
giving you a $5 rebate when you buy a Dustbuster” or Dustbuster Plus’ 
cordless vac. 

They‘re tough enough to survive the dropping, slamming, punish- 
ing torture tests we put them through at the factory. So they'll survive 
the kinds of torture you put them through at home. 

Tough enough to give you a full two-year warranty. 

But chances are, you won't have to use it. Because Dustbuster* 
cordless vac is built strong enough to take a 
lot of punishment. 

So get a Black & Decker Dustbuster Or 
even better, Dustbuster Plus’ With twice the 
running time. As tough as they are, it’s never 
been easier to buy one. Now get a $5 rebate. 
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CHINA 


The Puzzle of the New 





Open-door economics and a search for spiritual renewal 


ay ou could say we have wasted 20 
years.”’ Even in the relatively can- 
did mood prevalent in Chinese ruling cir- 
cles, that assessment from Communist 
Party General Secretary Hu Yaobang was 
blunt. In an article published last month 
in the current-affairs magazine Outlook, 
Hu blamed “radical leftist nonsense” for 


| Communism’s failure to meet the eco- 





nomic goals set after the 1949 revolution. 
Specifically, he warned that China can 
“never again afford” notions promoted by 
Mao Tse-tung during the 1958-59 Great 
Leap Forward and the Cultural Revolu- 
tion of the 1960s and °70s. Hu’s observa- 
tions about the turbulent past highlighted 
China’s current embrace of a new eco- 
nomic philosophy stressing incentives 
and rewards, propounded by de facto 


Chinese officials often seem taken 
aback by the sheer novelty of their recent 
economic achievements. “Tell me,” an 
experienced Chinese diplomat asked in 
Peking not long ago, “do you really think 
China is going capitalist?” It is not, of 
course. The key means of production re- 
main in the hands of the state, and the 
Communist Party is firmly in charge. The 
question that should be asked is this: Is 
China growing out of its half-century-long 
embrace of Marxist metaphysics? The an- 
swer is a qualified yes. 

The distinction is important. Capital- 
ism—in the sense of big corporations, or- 
ganized labor and rapid movement of 
money—is unlikely to come to China in 
the foreseeable future. Yet one of the 
great maxims of classical Marxism, that 





Incentives and rewards: shoppers crowd a Shanghai department store to buy TV sets 





“Tell me,” asked a Chinese diplomat, ‘do you really think China is going capitalist?” 


Leader Deng Xiaoping. Correspondent 
David Aikman, a longtime student of 
Chinese affairs who has just completed a 
two-year assignment as TIME’s bureau 
chief in Peking, provides these observa- 
tions on the continuing changes in the 
world’s most populous country: 


“I have a sense,” said a Western dip- 
lomat in Peking, “that when a quarter of 
humanity swings in a new direction, the 
direction of all history is changed.” 

It is still too early to determine the per- 
manence of the metamorphosis created by 
Deng’s reforms over the past five years, 
and where it will end. The only indisput- 
able indicators are economic: an average 
annual increase in agricultural production 
of 7.9% since 1978; a spurt in rural per cap- 
ita income, from $67 a year in 1978 to $155 
in 1983; a 23% expansion in foreign trade 
last year, to a record $49.7 billion. Chinese 
construction is booming: nearly half the 
peasant housing in the countryside has 
been erected since 1980. 





market forces are somehow the source of 
wickedness, has been discarded. Last Oc- 
tober, on the heels of impressive economic 
gains in the rural areas, the Communist 
Party’s central committee plenum an- 
nounced reforms as well for the urban 
economy in which market forces will play 
a decisive role. Instead of a market econo- 
my, Peking’s theoreticians now talk of a 
“socialist commodity economy.” Only the 
names have been changed. 

In theory, the conceptual break- 
through has been restricted to the econo- 
my; in practice, it has begun to affect other 
areas of national life. Not just Marx but 


| Lenin and Stalin too, China’s dialecticians 


are now saying, could not possibly have 
foreseen today’s global and national reali- 
ties. Their theories, it is argued, should 
thus no longer be treated as sacred truth. 
A conference of the China Writers’ As- 
sociation last January proclaimed the need 
for “creative freedom” and sanctioned the 
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publication of “scar literature,” the genre of | 


harsh recollections of the 1966-76 Cultural 


| Chinese Classics. « 





Revolution. If greater truthfulness about 
national life in general is permitted to blos- 
som, it will benefit not just the quality of lit- | 
erature but the entire body politic and will 
kindle a conscious—and unconscious— 
search among Chinese for the focus of their 
civilization. 

Such a quest may not be the stuff of 
headlines, but it is real enough and is be- 
ginning to shape ways of thinking among 
educated Chinese. American teachers of 
English in China report a thirst among 
their students for discussions of moral 
and philosophical topics. Christianity has 
made substantial inroads: in Kaifeng 
(pop. 600,000), the second largest city in 
Henan province, officials say that 10% of 
the population is now Christian. In 1949 it 
was less than 1%. 

Such trends are disturbing to the secu- 
rity forces, the middle-level party hacks 
deep in the provinces, and the peasant bu- 
reaucrats who have run much of the gov- 
ernment apparatus since 1949. They are 
still formidable forces. State security con- 
trols where people can live, where they 
can travel, even whether they may puton | 
an art exhibition. Citizens who are arrest- 
ed sometimes vanish for months on end. 
Party cadres and bureaucrats feel that 
their positions and prerogatives are 
threatened by the economic reforms. 
They resent the emergence of a new man- 
agerial technocracy and the promotion to 
positions of responsibility of intellectuals, 
“the stinking ninth category” in the origi- 
nal Maoist cosmology. 





eng, now 80, appears untroubled by 

both the ferment his modernization 
schemes have aroused and the reaction 
against that ferment. He believes, it 
seems, that the open-door policy of wel- 
coming foreign skills and investment will 
permanently change the face of Chinese 
life—for the better. He may be right. 
Some 200,000 Americans alone visited 
China during 1984, many of them leading 
delegations from sister cities or sister 
states in the U.S. that are quietly estab- 
lishing their own special access to China. 
In the opposite direction, more than 300 
Chinese delegations a month travel to the 
USS., soaking up technology, skills and, 
above all, attitudes and ideas. 

The exchange is introducing many 
Chinese, for the first time, to a world 
far removed from the rigid hierarchy of 
the old dynastic China and the dated dog- 
mas of Marxism. After a century of for- 
eign humiliation and social iniquity, Chi- 
na in 1949 grabbed at Marxism as a 
panacea for national renewal. The medi- 
cine worked as a purgative but failed as a 
restorative. It is restoration that China 
now needs more than anything. After 
three decades of coercive utopian experi- 
mentation, a return to ethics, for three 
millenniums the unifying theme of Chi- 
nese culture, may help. Optimists will be 
warmed by an event planned for next 
May: the formation, after years of con- 
tempt for the past, of the Peking Acade- 
my for the Study of Confucianism and the 
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Papandreou Breaks a Promise 


Of all the surprises that the unpre- 
dictable Prime Minister Andreas Pa- 
pandreou has pulled since he came to 
power in 1981, last Saturday’s an- 
nouncement was among the most star- 
tling. Contrary to his own promises, 
Papandreou declared that his ruling 
socialist PASOK party would not sup- 
port President Constantine Caraman- 
lis, 78, for reelection later this month. 
The President immediately withdrew 
his candidacy. 

For many Greeks, the conservative 
Caramanlis has served as a comforting balance to the leftist 
Papandreou. With Caramanlis in power, they reasoned, Pa- 
pandreou could never enact his party’s “strategic targets,” 
which include withdrawing from NATO and closing down all 
USS. bases in Greece. “It was a coup de theatre, in total disre- 
spect for accepted political practices,” said a stunned Greek 
newspaper editor. 

Papandreou had planned to back Caramanlis as a way of re- 
assuring voters and thus ensuring his own victory in national 
elections scheduled for the fall. But opposition by militant mem- 
bers of PASOK persuaded Papandreou to change his mind at the 
last minute. Instead, the Prime Minister endorsed a moderate, 
Supreme Court Judge Christos Sartzetakis, for the post. 





FPL. Spells Murder 


Lieut. Colonel Ricardo Ar- 
istides Cienfuegos, 40, chief 
spokesman for the Salvadoran 
armed forces, evidently felt he 
had nothing to fear at the exclu- 
sive International Sports Club in 
San Salvador. The officer, who 
had wanted to leave his desk job 
for a field assignment in the five- 
year-old civil war against leftist 
guerrillas, was relaxing last 
weck beside a tennis court when 
three men in tennis clothes ap- 
proached. One pulled out a pistol and shot Cienfuegos in the 
head, killing him instantly. Before fleeing, the killers draped 
their victim’s body with the red-and-yellow flag of the Popular 
Liberation Forces (F.P.L.), a faction of the rebel Farabundo 
Marti Popular Liberation Front. 

Cienfuegos was the highest-ranking Salvadoran officer to be 
gunned down in the capital since the guerrilla conflict began. Al- 
most two years ago, members of the F.P.L. took responsibility for 
the murder of U.S. Navy Lieut. Commander Albert Schaufel- 
berger, an attaché at the U.S. embassy. Informed of the Cienfue- 
gos killing, President José Napoleén Duarte denounced the 
crime as part of a leftist policy of “urban destabilization.” 
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Murder Victim Cienfuegos 


ALLIANCES 
Warsaw Pact Murmurs 


Is the Warsaw Pact as solid as it seems? As the seven mem- 
bers of the East bloc military alliance prepare to renew their ties, 
which formally expire in May, there are signs of discord simmer- 
ing beneath the pact’s outward unity. One such signal flashed 
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last week when East Germany's Communist Party daily Neues 
Deutschland prominently reprinted remarks by a senior Hun- 
garian official that seemed to question Moscow's right to meddle 
in the internal affairs of its allies. 

In the interview, reprinted from the Hungarian trade-union 
newspaper Népszava, Deputy Foreign Minister Istvan Roska 
noted that there were some differences between Warsaw Pact 
members over the terms that should be written into the 30-year- 
old treaty’s extension. Roska also observed that pact members 
are “independent and sovereign countries that without excep- 
tion respect the principle of nonintervention in [one another's] 
internal affairs.” That comment clearly referred to the so-called 
Brezhnev Doctrine, formulated after the 1968 invasion of 
Czechoslovakia, under which Moscow reserves the right to inter- 
vene in Eastern Europe wherever socialism is threatened. 


SOUTH KOREA 
Scrapping a Blacklist 


President Chun Doo Hwan last week abolished a four-year- 
old blacklist under which 14 leading South Korean opposition fig- 
ures were banned from political activity. Among them were the 
country’s two most important dissident leaders, Kim Young Sam, 
57, and Kim Dae Jung, 60. The President's move freed the latter 
Kim from the house arrest imposed after his return last month 
from exile in the U.S. But because Kim has 17) years left ona sus- 
pended 20-year sentence for sedition, he remains prohibited from 
engaging in politics. Thus Kim Young Sam may well outpace 
him as the future leader of the opposition, unless Chun chooses to 
undo the sedition verdict. For now the President seems unwilling 
to go that far or to agree toa call by the two Kims for a “dialogue” 
between the opposition and the government. Nonetheless, by 
ending the ban, a vestige of the period of martial law that followed 
the assassination of President Park Chung Hee in 1979, Chun has 
helped to improve his image before his scheduled meeting in 
Washington next month with President Reagan. 


ABridge to the Past 


It was March 7, 1945. The retreating German army planned 
to destroy the Ludendorff Bridge across the Rhine with 650 Ibs. of 
explosives strapped to the girders in 60 separate charges. But the 
Germans were too late: U.S. 9th Armored Division tanks and in- 
fantrymen, swarming down the steep bluffs overlooking the town 
of Remagen, reached the bridge just as the charges were tripped. 
Only a few detonated, though witnesses from both armies insisted 
that the span lifted off its stone foundations, then settled back 
down. Before the Germans could set more explosives, the Ameri- 
cans had taken the bridge and crossed the river, the last natural 
barrier between them and the German heartland. 

Last week about 350 American and German veterans 
and former Belgian resistance fighters gathered at the site 
to mark the 40th anniversary of an action that may have 
shortened the war by disrupting Hitler's defenses. Said 
retired Lieut. Colonel Leonard Engeman, 78, who led the 
U.S. forces that cap- 
tured the bridge: “We 
have not come back 
to gloat, but to com- 
memorate a moment 
that was rather spe- 
cial, and to make 
clear that never 
again must we ever 
go to war . against 
one another.” 
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U.S. forces at Remagen, 1945 
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To the stirring oompah strains of a brass band, 2,000 men march back to their jobs through the streets of Grimethorpe in the north of England 


European Labor in Retreat 


The British miners ' strike ends an amid a Continent-wide decline in union clout 


t 9 a.m. last Tuesday, 2,000 men 

marched through the black tar- 

mac streets of Grimethorpe (pop 
5,237), a proud coal-mining town in the 
north of England. Led by the Grime- 
thorpe Colliery Brass Band, in blue blaz- 
ers with shiny brass buttons, the marchers 
filed past rows of two-story red brick 
houses darkened by decades of coal dust 
Lining the streets to watch and join the 
procession were 1,500 of the miners’ sup- 
porters—wives, mothers, fathers and, af- 
ter a half-day school holiday had been de- 
clared, most of the town’s children 
Though the band boomed out stirring 
oompah strains and the miners walked 
with heads held high, an air of sadness 
marched with them. They had fought the 
good fight—and lost. 

Across Britain, in towns much like 
Grimethorpe, tens of thousands of miners 
were striding back to work, ending a 51- 
week strike that ranks among the most 
bitter, violent and costly labor battles in 
the country’s history. Before it was over, 
the dispute had resulted in at least 14 
deaths (including two suicides and the 
killing of a taxi driver who was taking a 
strikebreaker to work), 9,808 arrests, 
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Returning to the pit at a Welsh colliery 
They fought the good fight—and lost 





countless injuries on the picket lines, as 
well as an estimated $3 billion in lost out- 
put and other economic consequences 

Perhaps the biggest losers were the 
mine workers and their stubborn, mili- 
tantly Marxist leader, Arthur Scargill, 47 
Despite nearly a year on strike, the min- 
ers failed to achieve anything resembling 
their key demand, the end of a British 
government plan to close unprofitable 
mines. As their members’ resolve began 
to crumble in the face of the authorities’ 
continued unwillingness to compromise 
on the closures, the delegates of the Na- 
tional Union of Mineworkers two weeks 
ago voted 98 to 91 to overrule Scargill and 
end the walkout 

The surrender was a stunning setback 
for British miners, but it was also much 
more. It symbolized a new era of turmoil 
and austerity for organized labor through- 
out Western Europe. After years of slow 
economic growth, high unemployment 
and sweeping industrial change that has 
closed hundreds of mills and mines forev- 
er, unions in France, Italy, West Germa- 
ny, Belgium and other West European na- 
tions are on the defensive—and perhaps 
on the wane. Says Franz Steinkihler, 
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second chairman of IG Metall, the 2.5 
million-member West German metal- 
workers’ organization: “One hundred 
years ago, when trade unions were first 
formed, their songs were about dawn and 
the rising sun. Now, suddenly, we seem to 
have lost faith in a bright future.” 

Union leaders are watching helplessly 
as their membership rolls dwindle and 
their political clout withers. In Britain, 
the number of workers represented by the 
Trades Union Congress, an umbrella or- 
ganization, has dropped 20% since 1979, 
to about 9.6 million. Membership in 
France’s Communist-led General Con- 
federation of Labor has dropped in the 
past five years by at least 40%, to an esti- 
mated 1.2 million. 

Many of those union members fell 
from the rolls because their jobs simply 
disappeared during the recession. Unem- 
ployment in the European Community 
has jumped from 6.1% to 11.8% since 
1980. Moreover, the nature of many of the 
available jobs is changing. Like the US., 
Western Europe is undergoing a funda- 
mental transformation in its economic 
mix. Old-line industries such as steel and 
coal are shrinking, while fields like com- 
puters and telecommunications expand. 

As mines and factories shut down, job 
growth is becoming concentrated among 
service workers, from secretaries to finan- 
cial planners to laboratory technicians. 
Labor leaders find these predominantly 
young white-collar workers hard to re- 
cruit and unreceptive to the gospel of 
union solidarity and militancy. Says John 
Edmonds, an official of Britain’s General, 
Municipal, Boilermakers and Allied 
Trades Union: “We're dealing with bet- 
ter-educated people doing more diverse 
jobs, people who aren't impressed by bat- 
tle metaphors and all that macho stuff.” 

The specter of unemployment has 
forced unions to rein in their wage de- 
mands. Between 1972 and 1982, workers 
in the European Community reaped aver- 
age annual wage gains of 3.5% after infla- 
tion (vs. an average .5% drop in the U.S.). 
Last year the increase fell to 1.5%. Even 
in Scandinavia, where unusually strong 
unions still represent up to 90% of work- 
ers, pay hikes have been skimpy. In Den- 
mark, for example, wages in 1984 actually 
declined 1.3% after inflation. 

In the 1960s and ‘70s, European 
unions often enjoyed cozy partnerships 
with governments, but now relations have 
turned chilly. Conservative leaders have 
come to power in Britain and West Ger- 
many, and even Socialist regimes in Italy, 
France, Spain and Portugal have been 
forced by poor economic conditions to 
tighten their budgets and trim benefits. 

Since her election as Britain’s Prime 
Minister in 1979, Margaret Thatcher has 


stood firm in the face of union power, as | 


she did against the miners. West German 
Chancellor Helmut Kohl sided with in- 


| dustry last year against striking metal- 


workers and printers, who demanded a 
35-hour workweek, but settled for 38% 
hours. Italy’s Prime Minister Bettino 
Craxi last year pushed into law a change 








in the scala mobile, a complex wage- 
indexation formula, to give workers 
slightly less protection from inflation. 
French President Frangois Mitterrand 
has launched an industrial restructuring 
that calls for the elimination of 60,000 of 
207,000 jobs in the state-supported min- 
ing, steel and shipbuilding companies. 

European labor leaders hope that 
healthier economies will soon bring hard 
times to an end. Growth in the European 
Community was an encouraging 2.3% last 
year, up from 1.1% in 1983. One reason: 
the high value of the dollar has created a 
boom for many export industries. 

Even so, the Paris-based Organization 
for Economic Cooperation and Develop- 
ment predicts that West European unem- 
ployment will rise at least until 1986. 
Union bosses consider the joblessness a 
waste of human resources and blame gov- 
ernments for pursuing misguided conser- 
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Italian Union of Labor: “If the old unions 
fail to modernize their antiquated policies, 
they will be out of the mainstream.” 

But that message has not yet filtered 
down to enough factory floors. Observes 
Robert d’Hondt, secretary-general of Bel- 
gium’s Confederation of Christian Trade 
Unions: “The difficulty for us as leaders is 
to make our members understand that 
times have changed and that unions must 
change too.” In December several French 
union officials reached a precedent-set- 
ting accord with the national employers’ 
association that would have allowed com- 
panies greater flexibility in such matters 
as layoffs and working hours. No sooner 
had the agreement been signed than 
union militants at the local level forced 
their leaders to renege on it. 

Despite such setbacks, many union of- 
ficials are optimistic about the future of 
organized labor. Typical of that attitude is 
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Workers demonstrate against a Gresteand factory closure in Hattingen, West Germany 


vative policies. Steinkihler of the German 
metalworkers’ union argues that the $15 
billion to $18 billion that his government 
spends annually for unemployment relief 
could be better used to create jobs. Says 
he: “It is more reasonable to finance work 
than to finance idleness.” Detlef Hensche, 
an official of the German printers union, 
blames the “capitalistic system” for not 
generating enough jobs for teachers, so- 
cial workers and other public servants be- 
cause that is not the most “profitable” 
way to invest capital. 


ritics of unions respond that the 

workers themselves are partly re- 

sponsible for high unemployment. 
Reasons: in years past they have resisted 
automation, refused to move to new jobs in 
different cities and demanded fat pay hikes 
that put European companies at a disad- 
vantage against U.S. and Japanese com- 
petitors. While not accepting the responsi- 
bility for joblessness, many labor leaders 
recognize that their unions must adapt to 
the new realities of international competi- 








Wim Kok, leader of the Netherlands 
Trade Union Confederation. Says he: “I 
see a growing realism in the European 
trade union movement, a growing tenden- 
cy to be basically positive about the intro- 
duction of new technologies as the only 
way to compete with the U.S. and Japan.” 

Western Europe’s unions are, of 
course, a long way from extinction. The 
spirit of solidarity still burns brightly in 
the hearts and imaginations of many Eu- 
ropeans, decades after unions first began 
to stand up for the working man and 
woman. But labor’s problems—chronic 
unemployment, dwindling membership, 
the shifting nature of work, waning public 
support—are immense. If the failure of 
the British coal miners’ strike holds a les- 
son for European labor, it may be this: the 
future of unionized workers is inextrica- 
bly bound up with the health of the com- 
panies and industries in which they work. 
Unions, like companies and industries, 
cannot survive unless they learn how to 
change. —By Charles P. Alexander. 
Reported by Jordan Bonfante/Paris and Mary 
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The High Price of Freedom 


Phillips goes deeply in debt to repulse corporate raiders 


oy! It cascaded down Frank Phillips 

Boulevard and rushed along the corri- 
dors of the Jane Phillips Episcopal Hospi- 
tal and the Phillips Hotel. It spilled over 
into Frank Phillips Airport and gushed 
through every Phillips 66 station in town. 
In Bartlesville, Okla., last week, there was 
good reason for jubilation. Phillips Petro- 
leum, the eighth largest U.S. oil producer, 
had succeeded in stopping New Yorker 


Carl Icahn’s bid to take over the company 


after earlier beating back a similar at- 
tempt by Texan T. Boone Pickens. A 


were replaced by good feelings. “Hallelu- 
| jah!” declared Joe Seward, general man- 
ager of Martin’s depart- 


three feet off the ground.” 
Chamber of Commerce 
Director Sam Cartwright 
was ecstatic: 
Phillips is saved, Bartles- 
ville is saved, and the tum- 
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after all.” 


Icahn 


the dramatic struggle for 
Phillips (1984 sales: $15.7 
billion) came as a relief to many local resi- 
dents, others remained nervous. Phillips’ 
7,800 employees in Bartlesville, mostly 


40% of the town’s work force, were as- 
sured that their company would remain 
under local control; yet some jobs will 
probably be lost. Shareholders saw the 
price of their Phillips stock rise from less 
than $40 when the battle began to the 
mid-50s in December and close last week 
at 49%. The clearest winners were the 
raiders. Centimillionaires already, they 
became richer still. Pickens and his part- 
ners walked away with an $89 million 
pretax profit, while Icahn will gain at 
least $50 million for 30 days of high-pres- 
sure maneuvering. Said he: “I’m happy 
the shareholders benefited. But I’m no 
Robin Hood. I enjoy making the money.” 

By any measure, Phillips paid a high 
price for independence. It emerged in- 
tact but badly bruised. Just one humili- 
ating item on the tab: payments of $25 
million each to reimburse the two raid- 
ers for the expenses they ran up while 
trying to take over the company. All 
told, Phillips Chairman William Douce 
estimated that the back-to-back assaults 
will cost the company $150 million. The 
ordeal will leave Phillips smaller and 
heavily in debt. 

The battle for Phillips was so com- 
plex and changed so often that even the 
raiders at times grew confused amid the 
offers and counteroffers. It all began on 
Dec. 4, when Pickens, who had been 





ment stores. “This town is | 


“Now that | 


bleweeds won't take over 


Although the end of 


white-collar professionals who make up | 


three-month siege by corporate raiders | 
had ended, and worries for the future 





buying Phillips stock since last October 
at an average price of $43, announced 
that he had acquired a 5% stake in the 
company and was going for more. That 
assault ended just before Christmas, 
when Phillips agreed to buy back Pick- 
ens’ stock for $53 a share. Under the 
agreement, Phillips also consented to a 
financial restructuring to make the val- 
ue of all stockowners’ holdings equal to 
what Pickens received. 

Not all shareholders were pleased 
with that arrangement. The most disgrun- 
tled of all was Icahn, who rode into town 


Man in the middle: Chairman Douce 
Assuming an extra-heavy burden. 


on Feb. 12 with a $4.2 billion offer to buy 
45% of the company for $60 a share. 
When added to the more than 5% he al- 
ready had, that would have given him ma- 
jority control of the company. Residents 
of Bartlesville, who had held prayer vigils 
to ward off Pickens, quickly set about try- 
ing to exorcise the new threat. They 
burned a pile of blue proxy cards that 
Icahn was using to solicit shares. Women 
baked heart-shaped cookies with the 
Phillips 66 logo, sent off a batch to Icahn 
and stuck in the message “Have a Heart.” 
The Leighton Venn Photography Studio 
posted a sign: I CAHN/ YOU CAHN/ WE 
ALL CAHN/ LICK ICAHN, 

It was mostly for naught. Pounded al- 
most daily by Icahn’s newspaper ads, 
Phillips shareholders became convinced 
that they were being shortchanged. In a 
vote last month on the plan to restructure 
the company’s finances, they rejected the 
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| ners wereordinary Americans, whose pen- 





deal that Phillips management had struck 
with Pickens. Icahn was thus able to pur- 
sue his bid for the company. 

Backed into a corner, the Phillips 
board huddled on Sunday, March 3, and 
came up with a sweetener that finally sat- 
isfied Icahn. It offered to swap IOUs witha 
face value of $62 each for half of Phillips’ 
outstanding shares. The plan would add 
$4.5 billion to Phillips’ corporate debt, 
raising it to $7.3 billion. That would equal 
75% of the firm’s total worth, well above 
the typical 40% to 50% level for Ameri- 
can industry. 

Although analysts predicted that the 
debt package would be worth only about 
$55 a share once the securities started 
trading, Icahn declared victory and with- 
drew. “We're delighted about the out- 
come,” he said. “Now I think it is a fair 
deal.” Pickens chose to sell his 8.9 million 
shares back to the company at the $53 
price that he had been promised last De- 
cember. It was about time, said Pickens, 
that Phillips came around, instead of act- 
ing like a “mother handing a lollipop to 
her children one piece at a time.” 

Phillips Chairman Douce conceded 
that the debt is “higher than what’s com- 
fortable, based on the way we were raised 
around here.” He stressed that the com- 
pany has assumed a “manageable” bur- 
den. To cut debt, Phillips plans to sell 
about $2 billion worth of assets. Among 
the possibilities: the company’s stake in 
the Ekofisk field in the 
North Sea, worth as much 
as $1.5 billion. 

As the winners picked 
up their chips last week, 
there were judgments about Fs 
what the Phillips drama > 
meant not only to the oil ‘ 
business but to corporate \~ 
America. To William Hig- i 
gins,a Value Lineoilstocks | 
analyst, the fight for Phil- Pickens 
lips reflected profound 
changes in the U.S. economy. The raiders, 
he says, “are prying money loose for better | 
investment. This has happened in every 
mature industry as long as there has been a 
stock market.” To Icahn, the biggest win- 
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sions are managed by the institutional in- | 
vestors who voted against the initial | 
Phillips offer. That showed, he said, that | 
shareholders “can stand up to the corpo- 


| rate establishment and get a better deal.” 


Takeovers in the oil industry are like- 
ly to go on “as long as you have underval- | 
ued assets,” according to Joseph Fogg III 
of the New York investment banking 
firm Morgan Stanley. For its part, Phillips 
can rest easy. Pickens promised not to 
launch a new battle for the company for 
at least 15 years, and Icahn agreed to stay | 
away for eight. But those may be mean- | 
ingless pledges. With all its new debt, 
Phillips has lost much of its luster as a 
takeover target. —By John S. DeMott. 
Reported by Lee Griggs/Bartlesville and 
Frederick Ungeheuer/New York 
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Bareboating in the British Virgin Islands: everything from push-button anchors to stereos 


Tropical Rent-a- Yacht 


Tax breaks make dreams come true for would-be commodores : 


hink of it: island hopping on your pri- 

vate yacht and watching the sun set in 
the port of your choice. Thanks to provi- 
sions of the U.S. tax code, a booming 
charter industry has sprung up to make 
such dreams come true. The tax shelters 
enable landlubber investors to buy yachts 
and lease them to vacationers for as little 
as $600 per person per week, or about the 
cost of a first-class beach resort. Says Si- 
mon Scott, marketing manager of The 
Moorings, a charter company that oper- 
ates 110 yachts in the Caribbean islands 
of Tortola and St. Lucia: “Yachting is no 
longer the exclusive sport of the rich.” 

Known as bareboating, the practice of 
chartering yachts equipped with every- 
thing but a crew has become a big busi- 
ness around the world. While most of the 
vessels are moored in the Caribbean, ma- 
rinas from Singapore to Scandinavia also 
have their share. In all, rent-a-yachts are 
now attracting US. sailors at a rate of 
more than 100,000 a year. 

The huge tax cuts enacted in 1981 
gave a big boost to the charter boom. 
Among other things, the legislation in- 
creased the tax credit on new business in- 
vestments and accelerated depreciation 
rates. One result: an investor who buys a 
$100,000 yacht in order to rent it to vaca- 
tioners immediately receives a 10% in- 
vestment credit that cuts his tax bill 
by $10,000. 

But that is only the beginning. The in- 
vestor, who typically leases his yacht to a 
firm that operates charter fleets, can write 
off interest costs and virtually all other ex- 
penses associated with the purchase and 
can further slash his taxes by fully depre- 
ciating his boat over five years. Even the 
price of air fare to and from the mooring 
place can sometimes be deducted as a cost 
of inspecting the craft. 

Lest the owner fear that an inexperi- 





enced mariner will run his vessel up on 
the nearest rocks, the charter firms ask 
renters to fill out detailed personal history 
forms and provide references attesting to 
their sailing skills. Sometimes they must 
also demonstrate their knowledge of the 
yacht they will use. “Look out for the guy 
wearing new Topsiders,” says David 
Gegg, owner of Sail Belize charters in Be- 
lize City. The operators all retain the right 
to put a professional skipper aboard (at an 
extra cost of about $65 per day) as an add- 
ed precaution. Most charter firms keep a 
“chase boat” on hand in case some happy- 
go-lucky sailor has a close encounter with 
a reef. 

For vacationers, bareboating can sat- 
isfy wanderlust while supplying most of 
the comforts of a top beach resort. Many 
of the yachts come equipped with such 
amenities as freezers, stereos and video 
recorders, and are custom-designed to 
make sailing relatively easy. With a push 
of a button, the commodore can weigh an- 
chor and head for open water. Says Nor- 
mand Bremner, 51, a Dallas anesthesiolo- 
gist who was cruising the Grenadines 
last week: “Bareboat sailing is like a luxu- 
rious type of camping. You fend for your- 
self, do what you want, and you don’t have 
to worry about putting up your tent at 
night.” 

So far, the bareboat business has 
meant smooth sailing for virtually all 
concerned. But some storm clouds now 
loom. The Treasury Department's recent 
tax-reform proposals would eliminate the 
investment tax credit and remove other 
breaks that yacht investors use. Says 
Sail Belize’s Gegg: “If the changes 
are drastic, they could wipe out our indus- 
try and many of the boatbuilding compa- 
nies as well.” —By Janice Castro. 
Reported by Bernard Diederich/Miami and 
4.T. Johnson/Belize 














Tough Tidings 
The message bearer’s woes 


rom its start in 1851, Western Union 
built a reputation as America’s fastest 
and trustiest messenger. The company 
constructed the first transcontinental tele- 
graph line in 1861, introduced telex mes- 
sages in 1958, created Mailgram service in 
1970 and began operating the first domes- 
tic satellite communications system, 
Westar, in 1974. But now Western Union's 
electronic pulse is barely perceptible. The 
company said last week that it lost $58.4 
million in 1984 on sales of $1.1 billion. 
Coming on top of a $59 million deficit in 
1983, the news fanned speculation that 
Western Union may be unable to survive. 
“Tts future is bleak,” says Michael Kenne- 
dy, a telecommunications analyst for the 
Gartner Group research firm. “This is a 
company on the verge of bankruptcy.” 

Western Union has gambled its future 
on EasyLink, an electronic mail service 
that zips messages between users of com- 
puters. So far, however, the two-year-old 
EasyLink has been the company’s biggest 
cash drain, consuming more than $110 
million in 1984 alone. The electronic mail 
business suffers from a surplus of compet- 
ing services, including Federal Express’s 
ZapMail and GTE’s Telemail. Few, if 
any, are making money. 

Yet EasyLink is only one of Western 
Union’s woes. Some of the company’s tra- 
ditional businesses, notably telegrams and 
telex, remain profitable but have come 
under pressure from new rivals like in- 
house corporate message networks. In 
seeking other opportunities, Western 
Union has gone off in an unwieldy num- 








western union 


ber of directions. Its ventures have ranged 
from making mobile-telephone equip- 
ment to building ground stations that 
beam messages to satellites. 

The foundering corporation, which 
has gone through three chief executives in 
the past year, is making painful efforts to 
right itself. Says Chairman Robert Le- 
venthal, 58, a Navy commander in the 
Viet Nam war: “Every expenditure is be- 
ing carefully scrutinized.” The company 
cut its 14,000-employee work force by 
1,500, while managers and most union 
workers took a 10% pay cut. To raise bad- 
ly needed cash, the firm is trying to sell off 
unprofitable businesses. 

Some Wall Street observers expect 
EasyLink to catch on and rescue Western 
Union. Many others, though, think the 
company will eventually have to merge 
with a corporate giant such as General 
Motors, which could benefit from direct 
access to Western Union's worldwide 
message-sending capabilities. au 
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COMMUNICATIONS 
Giving the Owners the Hook 


In the nearly three years since 
Nashville Investors Douglas Ruhe and 
William Geissler acquired ailing Unit- 
ed Press International from E.W. 
Scripps for $1, they have slashed costs, 
reduced staff and cut wages 25%. Fora 
time, the medicine seemed to work. 
When U.P.I. announced a $1.1 million 
profit in the fourth quarter of 1984, its 
first gain in 23 years, the owners pre- 
dicted profits of $6 million in 1985. 
That view was overly optimistic. 

Last week, with payroll checks 
bouncing and losses again mounting, 
Ruhe and Geissler agreed to step aside as part of a deal to save 
the firm. Under the new plan, they would retain some 15% of the 
stock but relinquish all control of the news service. U.P.I. Presi- 
dent Luis Nogales, who was fired by Ruhe just four days before 
the agreement, will return to run the company. The terms also 
call for U.P.I.’s trade creditors to forgive the bulk of its $23 mil- 
lion debt in exchange for a 30% to 40% interest in the firm; most 
of the remaining shares will be divided among the staff. The 
creditors, however, may not accept the deal. And even if they do, 
further cost-cutting moves will be needed if U.P.I. is to survive in 
the lengthening shadow of the Associated Press. 








Too Many Apples on the Shelf 


In the three months leading up to Christmas, the workers at 
Apple Computer toiled like tireless elves. Dealers, bent on avoid- 
ing a shortage of the company’s products, had ordered some 
800,000 machines, nearly three times as many as they had the 
previous Yule season. But sales were weaker than expected, cre- 
ating a springtime Apple glut of some 120,000 unsold computers. 
Asa result, the company (1984 sales: $1.5 billion) announced last 
week that for the first time in its eight-year history it will tempo- 
rarily shut down assembly lines because of a surplus of wares. 
Calling the hiatus a “spring break,” Apple ordered about 1,000 
workers in all four of its manufacturing plants in California, 
Texas, Singapore and Ireland to use up one week of their vaca- 
tion time. The surprise announcement pushed Apple stock down 
3% a share to 21% at week’s end. 

Analysts said the sales slowdown is affecting both the Mac- 
intosh line and the mainstay Apple II. The company has in- 
creasingly aimed the Macintosh at the business market, in the 
hope of ending the IBM PC’s virtual stranglehold. To boost Mac- 
intosh sales, Apple has been offering dealers cash rebates as an 
incentive to slash prices. 








Where Did the $300 Million Go? 


Executives of E.S.M. Government Securities of Fort Lauder- 
dale liked to behave as if every year were a winner. They drove 
Mercedes and Jaguars and paid themselves salaries of up to 
$500,000. In fact, the nine-year-old company, a dealer in bonds, 
notes and bills, has been a money loser almost from the start. 
When it finally collapsed last week in the biggest failure of its 
kind since Drysdale Government Securities went under in 1982, 
dozens of cities, financial institutions and other creditors stood to 
be out as much as $300 million. Among the potential victims 
were Beaumont, Texas, which could lose $20 million, and Mi- 
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Business Notes 


ami’s American Savings and Loan, which may drop $60 million. 

E.S.M. had attracted investors by offering guaranteed high 
interest rates for short-term loans. The funds were supposedly 
backed by government securities that E.S.M. promised to put up 
as collateral. When it turned out last week that many of the gov- 
ernment certificates could not be found, the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission sued E.S.M. for fraud. In Congress, District 
of Columbia Democrat Walter Fauntroy called for industry 
guidelines that would encourage unregulated dealers to beef up 
their capital as a hedge against losses. 


Putting the Knock on Lead 


Thanks to emission-control 
equipment installed on new autos 
since 1975, the air over USS. cities is 
cleaner than it was ten years ago. 
Even so, millions of cars continue to 
spew out microscopic particles of a 
toxic pollutant: lead. Last week the 
Environmental Protection Agency 
told refiners that by next January 
they must eliminate 90% of the lead 
they put in leaded gasoline. The EPA 
said it is proposing a ban on all such Headed for extinction 
fuel by 1988. 

Leaded gas, which has been used for decades to prevent en- 
gine knock, still accounts for some 45% of all gasoline sales. But 
lead poisoning can damage the brain, liver and kidneys, particu- 
larly in children. Recent studies have linked lead to high blood 
pressure. In ordering refiners to get most of the lead out, the EPA 
estimates that the cutback could prevent some 5,000 heart at- 
tacks and 1,000 strokes next year alone. 

Some oil companies complained that the EPA ruling gives 
them too little time to retool their equipment to produce fuel that 
meets the new standards. As a result, the producers warned, 
temporary shortages of low-lead gas could occur. 
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Freight-Class Flights 


“They treat you just like 
cargo,” goes a typical passen- 
ger gripe about cheap flights. 
That bit of hyperbole is get- 
ting to be closer to the truth 
as airlines battle to slash fares 
and frills. Eastern Airlines 
announced last week that be- 
ginning April 1 it will sell 
seats on late-night freight flights. The coast-to-coast fare for the 
“Moonlight Special” will be $98, in contrast to $129 for Eastern’s 
least expensive daytime runs. 

The new service will use the airline’s regular Airbus A300 | 
passenger jets. Instead of carrying passengers’ luggage, though, 
the cargo bellies will be packed with overnight-delivery pack- 
ages. The travelers seated in the cabin above may either bring 
their baggage aboard or check it for an extra $10 a bag. Snacks 
will be available for $4. All the freight flights will have a middle- 
of-the-night layover of about one hour in Houston. 

Eastern’s new service was just the latest salvo in the air-fare 
wars. Last week People Express dropped its lowest charge from 
$129 to $99 for some coast-to-coast flights. United and Ameri- 
can quickly jumped in with $109 fares. But many tickets have re- 
strictions. Passengers on American, for example, must fly on a 
Tuesday or Wednesday and pay a 25% penalty if they cancel. 











Loading an Eastern A300 jet 
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For the drive of your life, put a playmate in 
er life that’s ee and aggressive—like 
the all-new MR2. 

Be selfish for a change. 
Climb into this swift 2-seater 
e and feel the power that surges 

: from its racetrack-proven TC-16 
\ engine. This 4-valve-per-cylinder 
Electronically Fuel Injected Twin 
Cam can fly you from 0-60 in 
4 8 seconds. Flat. 
Hold the leather-wrapped tilt steering 
wheel, find a corner, take it and discover how 


A / 


this low-center-of-gravity beauty holds the road. 


And watch the tachometer redline. redline, at 
7.500 rpms. 


7 


The mid-engine design of the MR2 gives 
you excellent front/rear weight distribution 
(45 %/55%). Its rack-and-pinion steering, four- 
wheel fully independent suspension with 
front and rear stabilizer bars and gas-filled 
shocks provide outstanding responsiveness 
and handling. —— 

“The control is 
superb... 
a real 
drivers 
car:’! Its lat- 
eral accelera- 
tion of .85g, 
along with high performance 185 x 60HRI4 
steel belted radials on special light alloy wheels 











combine to deliver superb cornering. For preci- 
sion stopping, MR2 is also equipped with 4- 
wheel disc brakes with ventilated front rotors. 
Nothing gets in the way of your fun 
in the cockpit, either. Full instrumenta- 
tion, meticulously arranged for easy 
reading, is coupled with a close-ratio 
5-speed transmission that lets you 
shift about as quick as you can blink. 
It's all there. So you'll never have 
to reach or look for anything again. 
Settle into the body- D 
gripping 7-way adjustable 
driver's Sport Seat. Ask for the 
moonroof, and get a great way to waite the sky 
fly by. For music there's an AM/FM/MPX stereo 
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OH WHATA FEELING! 


system. When you add the electronically-tuned 
AM stereo/FM/MPxX stereo receiver, including 
auto-reverse cassette with Dolby? you get 
sound that’s better than most home systems. 

Let challenging curves come at you. Let 
nonstop straightaways invite you. In the all-new 
MR2 the fun is back—without sacrificing 
dependability or affordability. 

You knew your turn was coming. 


BUCKLE UP—IT'S A GOOD FEELING! 


TOYOTAS,ALL-NEW 
l6-VALVE MID-ENGINE SPORTS CAR. _ 


THE FURS BAC 

















COVER STORIES 


To Be Simply 


the Best 





| Hockey’s Gretzky, basketball ’s Bird and the wonder of how they do it 


At the top of their games, the finest athletes’ best 

instinct is never to look back, though the impulse is 

strong and requests are frequent. Once a performer 

| has transcended the competition, or seemed to at 

= : least, he or she begins to play in the past as well as 

\ | the present, and yesterday is a slippery field with a 

sliding context. The future can be affected. If they 

never get any better, they are the only ones who will be disap- 

pointed. If they stop to acknowledge the position, they stop. May- 
be they become satisfied. The position is acknowledged. 

After all, contemporary acclaim is wonderful. Peggy Lee, the 
jazz singer, once fielded the question “Who is the best jazz sing- 
er?” as cleanly as Brooks Robinson reaching over third base: 
“Do you mean besides Ella?” Such is the esteem in which Wayne 
Gretzky and Larry Bird are held now. By common agreement, 
each is the best in his sport, and something more than that. They 
are changing the elements if not the definition of a star. In 
Gretzky's and Bird’s gloved and bare hands, hockey and basket- 
ball appear to improve even as games, seem to become not only 
more appealing but less incomprehensible. And when what they 
are doing loses its mystery, how they are doing it becomes the 
wonder. As Bobby Jones said of Jack Nicklaus, they play a game 
with which we are not familiar, but would like to be. 

Nicklaus has wended his way around the world not only dig- 
ging divots but scraping new golf tracts out of mountainsides. 
Presumably he is motivated by something other than a passion 
for landscaping. Considering his accomplishments, no athlete 
has avoided arrogance better than Nicklaus, who has slipped as 
a golfer, even then maybe only as a putter, but is still not quite 
back to mortal at 45. “I had the confidence to try to be the best 
ever—you have to,” he says. “But I never thought in terms of be- 
ing it. I don’t think even 20 years from now, looking back at the 
record, I'll ever say it.” So he is carving the record in mountains. 
He is moved by history. 

The racquet gouges that the world’s No. | tennis player, 
John McEnroe, slashes furiously into Wimbledon’s crabgrass 
scarcely qualify yet as this kind of mark. But he has just turned 
| 26 and has not exactly been silenced, or even quieted. Maybe he 

will grow into a greater mantle. Of all the athletes in their prime, 
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Sugar Ray Robinson 
< Champ at two weights 
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| Martina Navratilova should have the nearest understanding of 
where Gretzky and Bird are situated. For the past three years, 
her grip on women’s tennis has made Margaret Court, Billie 
Jean King and Chris Evert Lloyd protective of their memories. 
It would be appropriate to say that Martina has played the com- 
petition off its feet, except that she is the only powerful woman 
tennis player who really leaves her feet, a smasher with an un- 
| derrated delicateness. The Czech defector does not insist that she 
is the greatest, as Muhammad Ali would say, of all time, though 
she believes so. “America gave me the opportunity to play the 


best tennis any woman ever played, which I think I have done | 


the past few years. Excuse me if that sounds like bragging.” 
In the right voice, it never sounds like bragging. (Reggie 
Jackson’s is not the right voice.) “I’m very good at my profes- 
| sion,” says Jockey Willie Shoemaker, 53, a restrained appraisal 
of his almost 8,500 victories in 36 years. “I don’t know if I’m as 
strong as I've ever been, but I’m smarter.” Still 95 Ibs. after so 
many campaigns, Shoemaker rides “three or four” races every 


$100 million in purses won. While the West and East coasts can- 
not agree on whether Laffit Pincay or Angel Cordero is the 
ablest jockey today, no one threatens Shoemaker’s place. Al- 
though he thought of retiring ten years ago, he says, “Something 
wouldn’t let me.” You can almost hear a horse cantering when 
he adds, “I just kind of go along.” 

Endurance is one of the tests. The ultimate grade comes when 
it is impossible to call the sport and the man to mind separately 
There is one international word for European football or Ameri- 
can soccer: Pelé. But then a day or twocan bea lot, and 45 minutes 
enough. During the most astonishing three-quarter hour in 1935, 
| Ohio State Sophomore Jesse Owens broke three world track rec- 
ords and tied a fourth. He was ready for the Munich Olympics, his 
legacy. How long Gretzky and Bird play at the top and stay at the 
fair will help determine their ultimate reputations. 

Anall but obsolete baseball player in an all but obsolete posi- 





tion, Cincinnati Reds Manager-Player Pete Rose, 43, is hanging | 


around for the rare chance to meet Ty Cobb this summer— 
sometime in August, he expects. To the young players under his 
authority, Rose extends a greeting without apology. “I’m no 
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California afternoon, and last week his odometer turned past | 
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different from anybody 
here,” he says, “who has 
two arms, two legs and 
4,000 hits.” Probably be- 
cause Rose skipped his 
true generation, he is 
good at updating late- 
comers on events even 
older than he is. A young 
fan materialized at the 
batting cage once just 
as the topic turned to 
Joe DiMaggio, whose 56- 
game hitting streak coin- 
cided roughly with Pete’s 
| birth. Rose was well into 
| an explanation of what 
made Joe DiMaggio so 
great when it became ob- 
vious that the boy had no 
idea who Joe DiMaggio 
was. “C’mon, you know,” 
he tried to jog a memory, 
“Mr. Coffee.” Whether 
that helped or not, the light went on in the child’s eyes 

DiMaggio’s resilient aura 34 years into retirement speaks for 
the power of grace, though football's Jim Brown has kept his leg- 
end for 20 years without leading a notably polite life. Thanks to 
the persistence of his advocates and the pure power of memory, 
Sugar Ray Robinson weathered another boxing Sugar Ray with- 
out giving up his personalized subtitle “pound for pound.” Con- 
templating why anyone is best in any game is a riddle. If the best 
pitcher was Sandy Koufax, the best catcher was Johnny Bench 
and the best hitter was Ted Williams, who was the best player? 
Willie Mays, of course. In the late '60s, Williams signed the 
young Bench’s baseball “to a Hall of Famer, for sure”; the great- 
est players seem to know their descendants. Neither Bobby Orr 
nor Gordie Howe had any difficulty recognizing Gretzky. “He 
passes better than anybody I’ve ever seen,” says Orr, “and he 
thinks so far ahead.” Howe allows, “In the old six-team league 
[21 teams now], the opposition would have been able to learn 
more about him, but it might not have helped.” 

Bob Cousy, the smoothest passer basketball had ever seen, a 
man who both guarded and coached Oscar Robertson, says 
without the merest reservation, “Bird is simply the best who ever 
played this silly game.” He includes Center Bill Russell, Cousy’s 
Boston teammate, whose presence had the most to do with the 
Celtics’ eleven National Basketball Association championships 
in 13 years. By basketball's nature, it is fundamentally a pivot- 
man’s game, the expected province of the Los Angeles Laker 
Kareem Abdul-Jabbar and the Philadelphia 76er Moses Ma- 
lone, but Forward Bird forwardly deposed Malone as the 
league’s MVP last season after placing second three straight 
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years. Another incongru- 
ity, a slightly troubling 
one, has to do with the 
fact that nine black men 
and Bird started the last 
All-Star game. Granting 
it is unseemly, is it even 
conceivable that the best 
basketball player in the 
world is white? “It’s 
weird,” agrees Marques 
Haynes, the old Fabulous 
Magicians barnstormer, 
a neutral expert, “but 
it’s true.” 

Not merely white, 
Bird is a paler shade of 
paste. As a moment of si- 
lence descends over him 
at the foul line, a youthful 
voice calling out from a 
courtside row can be 
heard in the mezzanine: 
“Larry Bird, why are you 
so white?” Bird laughs later. “It’s amazing. I guess I'm a white 
superstar in a black man’s game, but it’s open to all colors.” 
Sometimes from exertion he turns a flamingo shade of pink. 
Perching on one leg at nearly every pause in the game, he com- 
pulsively rubs and preens the tops and bottoms of his feet with 
both hands, an interesting reaction to a confessed sense that he is 
slipping, when he is not. All over Boston, kids are doing it 

When the old Detroit Pistons star George Yardley, 56, ac- 
knowledged recently that he never would have been able to play 
professional basketball as it is practiced today, the two-hand set 
shooter Bob Davies, 65, wisely consoled him: “You can only be a 
little bit better than your competition.’ Gretzky and Bird could 
use each other for competition. Some day they will be explained 
by the numbers, but the statistics will be as unreliable as Babe 
Ruth’s. “It wasn’t just that Ruth hit more home runs than any- 
body else,” observed Red Smith, who rode trains with Ruth and 
felt no need to exaggerate his ample stature. “He hit them better, 
higher, farther, with more theatrical timing and more flamboy- 
ant flourish. Nobody could strike out like Babe Ruth. Nobody 
circled the bases with the same pigeon-toed mincing majesty.” 

When a grandfather some day starts to describe Gretzky and 
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Larry Bird 








Bird, will he begin with all of the things they could not do, and | 


then wonder? Is it that Gretzky knew precisely where his team- 
mates were heading, or did he put the puck in a place that made 
them proceed there? Somewhere far below Wilt Chamberlain in 
points and Robertson in assists, Bird should be just a respectable 
presence on all of the lists. But two men in one class are too few 
for a list. Anyone who really wants to know why they were the 
best will have to have seen them. —By Tom Callahan 
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Jim Brown 
12,312 yds. rushing 
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Willie Shoemaker 


$100 million in winnings 
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Sport 





Masters of Their Own Game 


On the ice and on the boards, always several moves ahead 





Anyone even casually | a reflex, is to note approximately what | Gretzky was a six-year-old on a team 
aware of professional hock- | time the photographer had to snap his pic- for ten-year-olds, and at eleven made 
| ey and basketball knows | ture to make the deadline. Howe’s acquaintance. The great man in- 
| Wayne Gretzky and Larry | Their eminence in current terms is | quired gently, “Do you practice your 


Bird as shades of no one | obvious, since they are the incumbent | shots, son?” “Yes, sir, I do,” he replied. 
‘| else, except maybe each | Most Valuable Players of the National “Your backhand too?” “Yes, sir.” “Good. 
other: two unexpectedly | Hockey League and the National Basket- Make sure you keep practicing that back- 
alike and amazingly unlikely straw- | ball Association, and their teams, the Ed- | hand.” Of all the remarkable entries in 
haired farm boys who are not only reign- | monton Oilers and the Boston Celtics, are Gretzky’s log—most goals by far in a sea- 
ing at the top of their games but raising | each the sport’s defending champion. But | son (92), most assists by far (125), most 
the ceilings of their sports. Confounding | increasingly Gretzky and Bird are re- points (212), most records (35 in the 
normal description, confusing standard | ferred to as the best hockey and basket- N.HLL. alone)—the least told is the most 
measurement, Gretzky is not the slickest | ball players of all time. Both resist the telling. The first goal he ever scored in Ju- 
skater or hardest shooter, just as Bird is | idea. “It’s silly to argue that,” Gretzky nior B league play, the first he scored in 
not the swiftest runner or highest jumper. | says. “In my mind Gordie Howe is the Junior A, the first in the World Hockey 
One is frankly too frail for the business, | best player who ever played hockey and | Association and the first in the N.H.L.— 
















the other simply too agile for his size. the best man who ever played sports. | all were on backhand shots. 

Though neither is highly educated, in | Then others say Bobby Orr was better Growing up, Bird was not much 
the study of their games they were prodi- than Howe. There'll never be an- | aware of the N.B.A., either at seven or 17. 
gies as children, and are intellectuals other Howe. There'll never be | He never thought to watch Elgin Baylor 
now. By some similar force of instinct a another Orr. But there'll be perform his legerdemain for the 
and understanding—maybe Chess ws * another kid to compare Los Angeles Lakers. When Bird 


























Grand Master Bobby Fischer would 
know about this—they see and play 
the game several moves ahead of 
the moment, comprehending not 
only where everything is but 
also where everything will be. 


joined the Celtics at 22, six years 
ago, he knew nothing of Boston 
Coach Bill Fitch, who had 
toiled in the league for nine sea- 
sons. So no sentimental memory 
inhibits Bird’s self-assess- 
Shown a photograph of a ment, just a typically re- 
nondescript instant on the strained presumption that 
ice, Gretzky can replace ¢ ; “people probably tend to 
the unpictured performers y \, 3 forget how good players 


them to.” 





here and there about the really were. I’m definitely 
periphery and usually re- one of the top ones today, 
call what became of them but calling anyone the best 
the next second. Glancing ever is too harsh a state- 
at the basketball photo ment. I put myself in 
in the morning paper, the same category 
Bird’s automatic with John Havli- 








thought, essentially cek, someone 














Gretzky weaving through the Buffalo Sabres in his geometric game of angles and caroms 
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| the ball has even reached 


| just 





| who works for everything he gets.” 


= 


They never seem to stop going long 


Not that either MVP denies his ability. | enough to think about it. From autumn to 


“This game is all confidence,” Bird says, 
“and, you know, sometimes it’s scary. 
When I'm at my best, I can do just about 
anything I want, and no one can stop me. 
I feel like I’m in total control of every- 
thing.” The signal for this is when, after 
shooting, he loops fully ; 


spring, they crisscross the ice and the 
court, and the country. 


The Celtics are on the road. Of all the 
caravans in sports, basketball’s is the most 


| intimate. Because of their numbers, base- 


ball and football teams are 





around and recoils down 
the court in triumph before 


the basket. “I already 
know it’s all net.” His joy is 
regenerating. “I'll be tired, 
worn down from travel, or 
sad and moody—lI 
consider myself a moody 
person. But then the ball 
will go up, and all of a sud- 
den I’m up too. It’s wild.” 
Gretzky, reaching that 
bracing elevation, can ac- 
tually feel a shift in tem- 
perature. “When the play 
isn’t so great, my hands are 
cold and my feet are freez- 
ing. But when it’s really 
good, I can’t get enough 
cold, it’s so hot. And then I 
don’t hear anything except 
the sound of the puck and 
the stick.” 








obliged to travel on char- 
tered planes, and custom- 
arily fill out the cabins with 
supernumeraries. But a 
basketball troupe consists 
of ten or twelve players, a 
coach or two, a writer or 
three, a radio broadcaster 
and a combination train- 
er-traveling secretary. 
They wait with everyone 
else for undependable 
commercial departures. 
Every team’s traditional 
safeguard against a severe 
fine for missing a game is 
always to take the first 
flight out in the morning. 
So the players are up at 7 
each day, bleary vaudevil- 
lians pursuing one-night 
stands. 

To Bird, “this part here 
is all baloney,” and he ac- 





Bird accepts this, his 
richest statistical season, as the introduc- 
tion to his prime, “because 28 just sounds 
about right.” That suits Gretzky, who at 
24 would fervently like four more years of 
incline, but he wonders. “When Guy La- 
fleur retired this season, and I saw he had 
played only 14 years, I thought, ‘Hey, I’ve 
played seven already.’ Maybe I am half- 
way through.” The first time he and La- 
fleur ever faced off, it seemed the puck 
would never drop, and under the tension 
of the wait, below the clamor of the 


| crowd, he heard Lafleur murmur, “How’s 


it going, Gretz?” Without planning to, 
Gretzky found himself saying the same 
thing this year to Star Rookie Mario Le- 
mieux. “How’s it going, Mario?” 
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tually counts down the 
stops. “Just five more games in Dallas.” 
He smacks his lips, calculating one visit a 
year for the balance of his contract. Dal- 
las’ charms have been especially elusive, 
but few of the league cities warm him. 
“The same towns over and over. You 
know where you're going, but you forget 
where you're coming from. I've seen a lot 
of places, but I’ve still never been any 
place as good as Indiana.” 

Like globe trotting, grammar has no 
firm hold on Bird. His manner is countri- 
fied enough to give people a comfortable 
misimpression of his intelligence and so- 
phistication. Either guilelessly or gleefully 
he contributes to his image. “I read a couple 
of books this summer, shows you how 


| bored I was,” he twangs self-consciously in 


response to the stares of teammates who 
have observed him reading Arthur Schle- 
singer’s Robert Kennedy and His Times, 
and could not be more stunned if he were 
wearing a necktie. Particularly by N.B.A. 
standards, it is a paperback of Tolstoyan 
heft. “This will probably take me three 
years,” Bird moans. Not one for justifying 
himself much, he explains the selection by 
mentioning a couple of movies and leaves 
out the truth that a basic grounding in 
the Kennedys is a prerequisite for 
conversation in Boston. 

In moderation, he does not mind 
the public inconvenience attending 
his celebrity, at least not as much 
as he used to. It would be nice, 
however, if he could be left in 
peace to watch a baseball game at 
Fenway Park. “Everybody wants to be a 
part of something. I understand that 
now,” he says. “In college I didn’t, but I’m 


getting better. Some days I want to be Bird soaring to the basket, sort of 
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Everyone is braced for a shot when he is loose in his own end 


around people, but other days I just 
don’t.” Seeking privacy, he folds himself 
up like a lawn chair—haunches, levers 
and various other right angles—into a 
tiny airport telephone nook, and picks up 
Schlesinger on page 85. 

Any topic attracting Bird’s research 
inevitably prompts a fascination aboard 
the hotel jitneys that deliver the Celtics 
players to airport or gym. As the Kenne- 
dy round table inexorably revolves to sex 
lives, Bird muses, “Who was that blond 
actress Kennedy supposedly dated?” This 
brings smiles. How could anyone know of 
Marilyn Monroe and not know her 
name? Another time, when the subject is 
popular music, Bird puzzles, “Who's 
Bruce Springsteen?” Dan Shaughnessy, 
the thoughtful young basketball writer for 
the Boston Globe, answers softly, “Larry, 
he’s the you of rock ’n’ roll.” Bird laughs 
wearily. “Where have I been?” 

Playing basketball. “I know I 
missed a lot, but I’m making $2 mil- 
lion a year, and I’m seeing and 
learning a lot of things, and I 
wouldn't be doing none of it without 
basketball. I know a person has to 
expand, but I’m sort of in college 
here, and I'm getting smarter.” Con- 
sequently, he checked out a Spring- 
steen concert and came away an un- 
usual fan. “I’m still not into loud 
music, but you should see how hard 
that guy works for four hours. By the 
time it’s about through, you're sick 
of him, but he still wants to go more. 
Whew, it wore me out. He’s great.” 
Leave it to Bird to admire a man for 
his perspiration. 

In contrast, Boston’s other usu- 
al starting forward, Cedric Max- 
well, is a connoisseur of leisure. At 
the moment he is caring for a bad 
knee. During the off-season Max- 
well finds it restful to steer his long 
car to a construction site and 
watch other men sweat. While he 
has an undeniable flair for grand 
occasions on the court, and was 
the play-off MVP of 1981, now and 
then in the ordinary going he 
throttles down for an evening as if 
idling at a building project. This 
mildly annoys most of the other 





players, but it galls Bird, whose farm- 
bred ethic makes no allowance for side- 
walk superintendents. 

“My goal in life when I was youn- 
ger: get out of school, work construc- 
tion—be a construction guy—pour con- 
crete. I never worried about what I 
would do, because I always knew I 
could do something. I put up hay all my 
life. In school the only thing I thought 
about was basketball, but I went to class 
and did my homework. I felt sorry for 
the players who didn’t, and I tried to 
talk to them, because I knew they were 
going to have a tough life. And sooner 
or later it’s the same thing on the bas- 
ketball court. The guy who won't do his 
schoolwork misses the free throw at the 
end. In high school we used to shoot 
fouls at 6:30 in the morning before class, 
but one of my best friends never showed 


GRETZKY’S GREATS 


1971-72 Canada’s top Major 
Novice League player (scores 
378 goals in 82 games) 
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up. In the regional finals our senior 
year, he missed three one-and-ones in a 
row, and we lost in overtime, I never 
said nothing to him. I just looked at 
him, and he knew.” 

The season before last, after the roy- 
al Celtics suffered the first four-game 
sweep in their play-off history, against 


| the Milwaukee Bucks, distinguished 


First Substitute Kevin McHale puffed 
out his ostrich breast in the locker room 
and declared for the average player, “I 
can walk out of here with my head held 
high.” But Bird spoke for himself, bit- 
terly: “I’m gonna go back home this 
summer and work harder on basketball 
than I ever did before.” Last year Bos- 
ton achieved its 15th world champion- 
ship, and Bird was the MVP of the tour- 
nament as well as the season. In the 
final seven-game play-off, the Lakers 
won the first in Boston and appeared to 
have taken the second—with 15 sec. 
left, Los Angeles held both the lead and 
the ball—only to blink and lose in over- 
time. Following a 33-point Laker romp 
in game 3, Bird referred to the Celtics 
as sissies, and in the singular episode of 
the fourth game, McHale ran over Los 
Angeles Forward Kurt Rambis. The se- 
ries changed. 


hat familiar Bill Russell sampler, 

“He improves every man on the 

court,” has been restitched on 
Bird, who positions himself so nimbly 
and is such an innovative passer it 
scarcely registers that at nearly 6 fl. 10 
in., he may be slightly taller than Rus- 
sell. Neither fame nor finances have 
compromised Bird’s relationship with 
teammates, because the others not 
only profit from but are infatuated 
with his game, especially its essen- 
tial principle that the most deserv- 
ing party gets the pass. A 14-ft. 
| jump shooter stationed 17 ft. from 
the hoop might as well be standing 
in Oshkosh. Other players on the 
frantic run may glimpse jersey col- 
ors, but Bird always sees people in 
profile, frailties included. “From a 
certain spot Kevin will score every 
time, but from another point right 
around there he’s sure to walk or 
foul. If I'm pressured into giving 
him the ball in the wrong place, 
I’m thinking to myself, ‘Don’t 
shoot, Kevin, pass it out.’” As 
McHale scored a Celtic-record 56 
points last week, Bird personally 
arranged the final nine, with deft 
assists that included a court-long 
pass for the lay-up that broke the | 
old regular season mark of 53— 
Bird’s. 

He plays a forward position 
but is closer than either the Lak- 
ers’ Magic Johnson or Detroit's 
Isiah Thomas to the ancient point 
guards, who were considerably less 
gifted than the moderns but infi- 
nitely more mindful of quirks and 
clocks and subtler vagaries. In the 
simplest expression for his game, 
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Bird always seems to do the right 
thing. “I've had good coaching ev- 
erywhere,” he says gratefully—two 
coaches at each high school, col- 
lege and professional stop. The 
first in each case was a stiff funda- 
mentalist, the second “always like 
K.C. Jones, who tells me, “You 
know how to do this, you know 
how to do that. Go do it.” Bird 
values both types, but his special 
affection for Celtics Coach Jones is 
evident. “He’s a competitor, that’s 
the thing. K.C. takes it personal.” 

If an impression exists that Bird 
wins every game on a final-buzzer 
shot, it traces to two consecutive epi- 
sodes in January, primarily one bas- 
ket against Portland to complete a 
48-point performance. Range is of 
no concern to Bird—from beyond 
the three-point distance of 23 ft. 
9 in., he makes nearly half of his 
| shots—so his system for clearing air 
space at any time is just to step back 
one yard, ample compensation for 
even the springiest defenders. His 
right hand—the one he shoots with, 
not the one he writes with—is 
gnarled from a 1979 softball acci- 
dent that required him to alter his 
release. Crooking his elbow, he 
launches the basketball suddenly yet 
daintily on a lofty arc from off his 
shoulder. Against Portland, the ball rose 
out of an odd corner angle and fell after 
time was exhausted in what seemed to be 
frozen frames. “Everyone was quiet in the 
arena,” Jones recalls the hush. “You 
could see the ball spinning in the air.” So 
far, that seems the only really distinct 
point in the interminable season. 


he Oilers are at home. Temporarily 

down to a solitary goaltender, 

awaiting a replacement from the 
minor leagues, they have recruited an Ed- 
monton policeman, Floyd Whitney, for a 
practice session. “You're the target today, 
eh?” one of the stubbly giants greets Whit- 
ney reassuringly, as the Stanley Cup cham- 
pions slide sleepily onto their indoor pond. 
Despite a proliferation of Europeans, hock- 
ey players still tend to be white, toothless 
Canadians from small, picturesque places, 
who skated to grammar school on iced-over 
footpaths until diverted during high school 
to the big city, where they enjoy drinking 
beer and occasionally throwing each oth- 


| er through plate glass windows. 












Once slicing along at practice, 
the Oilers are awakened in every 
way. Though the lively pace of the 
scrimmage seems only slightly less 
dangerous than a regular game, hel- 
mets have been discarded, and the & 
blush of exhilaration shows on > 
all of their faces but glows , 
on Gretzky’s. Inoffensively, Frid 
he laughs aloud at the suc- 
cessful plays, and drops his 
long jaw and howls at the blunders, draw- 
ing happy curses all around. Wimp does 
not fairly describe his 5-ft. 11-in., 170-Ib. 





BIRD’S Bests i 


1978-79 College Player of the Year 
(leads Indiana State to 
33 straight wins) 
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t al 


(leads Celtics in scoring, 
rebounds, steals) 


scorer in Indiana (averages 
30 points and 17 rebounds) . 


TIME Charts 


to mind. Almost 


every shot 
Gretzky takes, Officer Whitney snares in 
his first-baseman’s mitt, an astonishment 
that the goalie explains later with a cha- 


comes 


grined smile: “I didn’t even see some of 
them. He was aiming for my glove.” 
Near the end of the session, Gretzky 
slips into a corner and vanishes. Concen- 
trating on Finnish-born Right-Winger 
Jari Kurri, the Oilers’ and the league's sec- 
ond leading scorer, Whitney half-steps out 
of the mouth of the goal to minimize Kur- 

















appearance in this bulky company, but it | Defense and the workingman 
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erasah B.A. Rookie of the Year 







1973-74 Top senior high school 








ri’s angle, and just then a puck plunks 
off his back into the net. Whitney 
says, “If you take your eye off 
Gretzky, he'll bank it off your skate, 
your back, your helmet, your wife. 
I could hang a nickel in the 
net, and he'd hit it every time.” As 
majestic as the sight of Orr full bore 
used to be, at least he appeared out of 
somewhere. 

Exactly in the manner of the 
Celtics, the Oilers came through 
a humiliating four-game sweeping 
two seasons ago by the four-time 
champion New York Islanders. 
Gretzky, who, Coach Glen Sather 
says, “scores goals nobody else even 
dreams about,” scored none in the se- 
ries, and his dreams were disturbed 
for a summer. The first goal he final- 
ly got in the five-game rematch last 
year was a backhander. “I enjoy 
hockey even more now that I can say 
I'm a champion,” he says. “To be 
champion changes everything, just 
the way you feel about coming to the 
rink. Many a time I've stared and 
stared at the Stanley Cup.” 

He expresses more than just re- 
spect, a fondness for Mike Bossy, 
Bryan Trottier and especially Denis 
Potvin of the crumbling Islander dy- 
nasty. Mimicking strikeout Pitchers 
Steve Carlton and Nolan Ryan, 
Bossy and Gretzky pass the three-goal 
hat-trick record to and fro. But Gretzky is 
most conscious of the defenseman Potvin, 
and not only because Potvin is one of 
those formidable superstructures whose 
presence on any side of the ice sends the 
pacifists to the other. Two years ago, in a 
slip that irritated New York fans, Gretzky 
referred to the Montreal Canadiens as 
hockey’s greatest team when he meant its | 
most storied organization. No Canadian | 
misunderstood, as Potvin was gracious 
enough to explain on television, winning 
Gretzky's gratitude. 

Gretzky is glad for the home stand, 
not because he objects to the road—"‘It’s 
one of the most fun parts of the 
game”—but because he is the sports 
world’s most overwrought flyer since 
Broadcaster John Madden. “What may 
stop him is that flying,” says his father 

Walter, from whom he inherited the 
queasy sensation. On Canadian air- 
lines, Gretzky is brought to the cock- 
pit for soothing by the pilots. It is 
hard to express what a towering figure 
he is north of the 49th parallel. His $21 
million hockey contract extending to 
the end of the millennium constitutes 
about a third of his earnings after add- 
ing cereals, pillowcases and Barbie-size 
Wayne dolls. All the same, he tolerates 
the attention without strain and enjoys 
pointing out that Saskatoon and Flin 
Flon are not exactly New York and 
Chicago. At times the arenas he visits 
will supply him a private exit (“I get 
nervous. I don’t like crowds’’), but gen- 
erally he courts inconvenience. “If I 
walk into a room and don’t hear anyone 

















say, ‘There’s Gretzky,’ it just doesn’t feel 
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right.” After practice, shuttling team- 
mates require his signature on posters 
and sticks for causes of their own. “But 
there’s already a signature printed on 
it,’ he complains. “Yeah, but that’s a 
phony, just like you. Sign it, you little 
jerk.” They laugh brightly. 

Only the newest players behold him 
with open awe. “The first time I stood on 
the ice beside Marcel Dionne, I was 18. I 
can remember exactly how excited I was. 
I've seen that same look in younger 
eyes.” For perspective, he has several de- 
vices, but his most effective helper is the 
small, bespectacled clubhouse boy, Joey 
Moss, who has Down's syndrome. “I 
grew up around it,” Gretzky says. “My 
dad’s sister is mentally retarded. I love 
Joey, I love to shake his hand.” 


ooks, he dislikes. But soap 

operas are his passion, par- 

ticularly The Young and the 
Restless, on which he played a 
small role two summers ago. Dur- 
ing an annual trip, Gretzky also 
enjoys low-rolling in Las Vegas. 
The casino swallows him for days. 
Otherwise, hockey has been ab- 
sorbing. “I don’t have a whole lot 
of time for anything else. I play 
the game.” He likens the N.H.L. 
to a university, and calls hockey 
the study of geometry. “People talk 
about skating, puck handling and 
shooting, but the whole sport is an- 
gles and caroms, forgetting the 
straight direction the puck is go- 
ing, calculating where it will be di- 
verted, factoring in all the inter- 
ruptions. Basically my whole game 
is angles.” 

The clubhouse feels 
like his den. “It’s great to 
be the captain of a great 
team,” he says, another 
distinction he shares with 
Bird, although the Celtics’ 
captain dislikes the pre- 
game socializing and the 
community arguments 
only captains are permit- 
ted to wage with the ref- 
erees. “It’s true,” Gretzky 
agrees, “the fans think 
you're arguing for yourself 
all the time, but it’s great. 
Here, Kevin Lowe, Mark 
Messier and Paul Coffey 
take charge too. It’s fun 
to be champions.” 

Sawing the ends off his 
long sticks, fashioning a 
collage of tape and talcum, Gretzky re- 
mains after the others to tinker and think. 
“If anyone wants Neil Diamond tickets,” 
someone advises the room with a shout, 
“call Dorothy.” Gretzky looks up in puz- 
zlement. “Who's Neil Diamond?” 
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“Hick from French Lick” is an easy 
description of Bird and his hometown, but 


| unfair on a couple of counts. If the spa wa- 
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Eddie, the youngest Bird 
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ters have calmed since the days when 
Franklin Roosevelt and Al Capone jour- 
neyed to southern Indiana for a sulfurous 
cure, French Lick continues to be a resort 
community of considerable grace. The 
leading citizen is identified on a circular 
standard, larger than a Gulf sign, mark- 
ing LARRY BIRD BLVD. Ev- 
ery street's a boulevard in 
old French Lick. The loca- 
tion of the Bird residence is 
given away by a full black- 
topped court, complete 
with two glass backboards, 
reclining in a grassy glen 
just a good stretch of the 
leg from a sunny country 
house. 


French Lick and, top, the Madonna 


“Twas a homesick kid.” 


Georgia Bird, a calico 
woman, has managed to 
raise five sons and a daugh- 
ter, as her famous boy ex- 
plains, “cooking in restau- 
rants and such,” having 
been something of a kitch- 
en legend herself. Her hus- 
band Joe had a tragic thirst 
and killed himself in 1975 


| about a year after their divorce. From a 


dwarf named Shorty, the late proprietor of 
Shorty’s pool hall, the boys first learned 
that their father had been a terrific basket- 
ball player and might have gone places 


had he not left school around the eighth | 


grade to begin a life of work. Relating this 
memory, Larry’s brother Mark, 31, con- 
veys an understanding affection for the 
man who was at times the best finisher at 












































the Kimball! Piano & Organ Co. A shorter 
and fleshier version of Larry, Mark shares 
the features right down to the yellow 
mustache. 

The youngest brother Eddie, the cur- 
rent flash of Springs Valley High, resem- 
bles him too. “The same mannerisms, the 
same temper—no, tem- 
perament,”’ says Coach 
Gary Holland, whose first 
year at Springs Valley was 
Larry’s last. “I was getting | 
on Eddie the other day, and 
he was so upset he decided 
to put one in left-handed 
from the right side of the 
basket. We all just shook 
our heads.” Last month, 
when the N.B.A. All-Stars 
were weekending in India- 
napolis, Bird returned to 
the Springs Valley gymna- 
sium, where his mural 
looks down like a chapel | 
Madonna. He recollects, “I | 
hadn't seen Eddie play 
since sixth grade,” and they were 
both moved. “He had his best game 
of the year. When people are saying 
your brother is the greatest ever, 
how does an 18-year-old stand up to 
that?” 

Larry was just 17 when he went 
off to Indiana University, 50 miles 
away. He lasted 24 days. A common 
and logical assumption is that he was 
terrorized by the undisciplined disci- 
plinarian Bobby Knight, a coach 
who orders haircuts while throwing 
furniture. In fact, it was a room- 
mate’s brimming closet wardrobe | 
that daunted Bird, an embarrass- 
ment of clothing. “I was a homesick 
kid who was lost and broke,” he says. 
“If | knew then what I know now, I'd 
have run right back. Coach Knight 
and me wouldn't have had no trou- 
ble. He'd have loved my game.” 

A year with the city cutting 
grass, coating benches, striping 
streets and riding the famed garbage 
truck gave him confidence to start 
over at Indiana State, where the 
Celtics’ crafty president Red Auerbach 
drafted him as an eligible junior. “Red's 
kind of like the daddy who was never 
there for Larry,” his mother says. “He 
thinks that Red is just it.” Auerbach 
sounds like a father: “If Larry ever did 
something bad, I wouldn't fine him. I'd 
just not let him play for a couple a games. 
That would be the worst thing you could 
do to him.” 

Georgia Bird is tingling over a sur- | 
prise telephone call from the Detroit Pis- 
tons’ Kelly Tripucka, an old Notre 
Damer who happened to hear he was her 
second favorite player. “My sister was for 
Purdue, I was for Kelly,” she says, a de- 
lightful illustration of basketball's hold on 
Hoosiers. It is not unlike the spell hockey 
has over Canadians. “Here he called me. I 
couldn't hardly get over it. That’s my 
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hero. You meet so many nice people 
through Larry, and then when you go to 
see them it’s almost like they're one of 
your own. Who's that nice-looking boy 
from Boston? He plays quarterback.” 
(How could she know of Doug Flutie and 


| not know his name?) 


“All my kids have been good, but to 
have a superstar, really. Well, I usually 
don’t brag on him.” Though she once said, 
“He always played as though he had to be 
perfect. A lot of people say that’s how it 


turned out.” 
F lage of Brantford, Ont., an hour’s 
drive out of Toronto, Gretzky was 
given no choice in the matter of perfec- 
tion. The facts of life were revealed to him 
in the family car returning from an unex- 
pected loss at nearby Brampton, where 
the arena was so swollen it could not have 


rom the age of ten in the frozen vil- 
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whether for hockey, baseball or piano.” 
There are five children, one girl, and it 
tells something of the father that he steps 
over a bundle of Wayne’s milestone sticks 
to begin the paneled-basement tour by 
showing off Daughter Kim’s high school 
track medals. 

At 14, Wayne left home to compete 
against young men in Toronto. “I didn’t 
leave to play hockey really. I wasn’t en- 


accommodated three more curious on- | joying the atmosphere in Brantford, the 
lookers if a star had risen in the East. The | 
| just to go to school, such a big thing to 


object of this attention stood 4 ft. 4 in. and 
weighed 70 Ibs. Wayne’s father addressed 
him good-humoredly, which is still Wal- 
ter Gretzky’s style, but there was an ingre- 
dient of sorrow that has not left his voice 
completely yet. “You can’t be like every- 
body else any more,” he told the great lit- 
tle Gretzky. “You can’t be normal. For 
you there can never, ever be a bad game 
again. Every game now, everyone will ex- 
pect a miracle.” 

Their home is the cheery one with the 
apple-red goals on the backyard rink, 
which Walter first installed by the spray 
of a garden hose when Wayne was four— 
two years into his hockey career. A tele- 
phone technician, Walter played five sea- 
sons of amateur hockey, and Phyllis came 
to the games. “My mother and father are 
tremendous family people,” Gretzky says. 
“They dedicated their whole lives to their 
kids: moral support, financial support, 


peer pressure. It was so difficult for me 


knock off Gretzky. I had been a lot of 
places by the time I was 14, everywhere 
basically. Lying in bed the first night in 
Toronto, I thought it was the greatest 


| thing in the world. Three days later it 


| came to me, ‘Oh, no, what am I doing 





here?’ I was homesick for a year.” His 
most vivid snapshot of childhood longing 
is a mental picture of five fishing poles 
tied to the car. “If I had it to do over, I 
wouldn't go.” 

Gretzky's formal education ended 
short of twelve full grades in, of all places, 
Indiana, where he was a 17-year-old Car- 
mel High School student and, for eight 
games, a professional hockey player for the 
fading Indianapolis Racers. They ended up 
selling him to Edmonton. “I can tell you 
that high school basketball is a lot bigger 
than pro hockey in Indiana.” Two of his 
brothers—Keith, 18, and Brent, 13—ap- 
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Jan Granta Gictanas Ieael arts, left andthe quact Wile Geta, Wayne at ten: “If |had it to do over, | wouldn't g 











pear to be following him. “They say Keith 
will be drafted in the first round this year. 
He handles the comparisons pretty well, 
better than I would. Brent’s quite good, and 
he loves the attention. He’s the first to tell 
people he is my brother.” 

Of course, new wunderkinds with dif- 
ferent last names have been toddling out 
steadily for years, and Gretzky is sadly 
conscious of them. “It’s too bad they get 
compared. Thankfully, my family always 
played that down. The funny thing is, it’s 
most often the mother and father who are 
disappointed if he doesn’t make it. The 
kid is usually relieved.” Brent, the world- 
champion kid, pledges unobnoxiously, 
“Wayne doesn’t know it, but I’m going to 
be better than he is.” Phyllis Gretzky will 
be pleased if Brent just keeps his mouth- 
piece in. The only four teeth Wayne has 
lost were chopped off when he was ten, 
“in the last minute of the game,” she well 








recalls, “after all that orthodontia, all 
those nights wearing the retainer.” Braces 
ona young hockey player must be the def- 
inition of positive thinking. 

Literally an unflappable woman, 
Phyllis is cooking dinner while a yellow | 
canary swoops freely overhead, a balm for 
Brent in the wake of a recently deceased 
cat named Morris. Gazing at the window, 
she sighs, “It’s going to be awfully quiet 
when all of a sudden there’s no hockey in 


the backyard.” 
8 ton Celtics have each won 45 to 50 
games and lost around 15. In addi- 
tion, the Oilers have tied seven. This puts 

Edmonton in utter charge of its division, | 
though goalie injuries have intruded re- 
cently. While the Celtics are also in first 
place, as usual they are resigned to teeter- 
tottering into April with the Philadelphia 
76ers, their Eastern archrivals. A startling 
November fistfight between the 76ers’ Ju- 





he Edmonton Oilers and the Bos- 
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_ More Forwa 


New 8.8” financing on the 


One of the lowest financing rates 
in years is available right now on 
Ford Tempo. All you have to do is 
(1) see a participating Ford Dealer 
who will arrange financing through 
Ford Credit, and (2) take delivery of 
your new Tempo by April 22, 1985 
The 8.8 annual percentage rate is 
available to quali 
fied buyers only. 
Limit one car per 
customer. And 
the dealer contri 
butions may affect 
customer savings 


Take advantage of Tempo's 
forward thinking. 


Ford Tempos forward thinking 





includes an advanced aerodynamic 
shape that actually reduces lift for 
improved directional control and 
stability. In short, Tempo'’s shape 
improves the way it drives 


Excellent reflexes. 
As you'd logically expect from a 





forward thinking car, Tempo offers 
front-wheel drive traction. It also 
offers four-wheel independent 







suspension, 
all-season 
radials, front 
stabilizer 
bar and 
precise 
rack and 
pinion steering. 
This results ina 
stable, smooth-riding 
car. Good news for 
the driver. And the 
passenger. 


Forward thinking under 
the hood. 

Tempo is powered by a specially 
developed 2300 HSC (High Swirl 
Combustion) engine. And to keep 





Ford Tempo. 





rd Thinking 


front-wheel drive Ford Tempo. 





Tempos thinking current, we've 
added Electronic Fuel Injection 
this year. 

A forward thinking 2.0 liter diesel 
engine is available. And the opti 
mum operating efficiency of your 
Tempo will be maintained by the 
EEC-IV Computer, 
a state-of-the-art 
mucroprocessor 

engine control 
system 


Forward 
thinking 
for five. 

The end 
result is 
a five 









passenger family car 
that thinks and acts 
like a driver's car. 
Best-Built 
American Cars. 

At Ford, “Quality 
is Job L” A 1984 sur- 
vey established that 
Ford makes the 
best-built American 
cars. This is based 
on an average of 
problems reported 
by owners in the : 
prior six months on 1981-1983 
models designed and built in the US - 


Lifetime Service Guarantee. 
As part of Ford Motor Company's 


commitment to your total satisfac- 
tion, participating Ford Dealers 
stand behind their work, in writing, 
with a free Lifetime Service Guar 
antee. No other vehicle c¢ ym pany Ss 
dealers, foreign or domestic, offer 
this kind of security. Nobody. 

See your participating Ford 
Dealer for details 







Have you driven a Ford...lately? 











Get it together—Buckle 














Gretzky and Vickie: a championship ring 


lius (“Dr. J”) Erving and Bird, who some- 
times taunts his victims, mortified both 
men thoroughly but summarized the ri- 
valry rather well. “People who have to 
fight tooth and nail can’t go out and eat 
together,” Bird explains. “Take Magic 
Johnson. They say I don’t like him and he 


doesn’t like me, but I just don’t believe | 


that. We’re all so competitive. Dr. J and I 
will miss each other some day, probably 
look over our shoulder and wonder where 
we've gone.” Erving simply says, “Bird is 
the consummate player, the best in the 
game today.” 

Fresh from a nine-game tear of 30- 
point games, Bird is averaging 28 points 
and 6.5 assists, but he is unmoved by num- 
bers. In one game, when statisticians real- 
ize he is a stolen ball from double figures 
in points, rebounds, assists and steals, 
Bird declines the invitation to re-enter a 
lopsided victory. Winning the 1984 foul- 
shooting title (88.8%) purely delighted 
him, since Springs Valley’s 
dawn shooter still regards 
free throws as a measure of 
honesty. But maybe re- 
bounds gratify him most of 
all. “Rebounding,” he says, 
“is an art, a talent, a hustle 
play.” 

Gretzky understands 
that breaking his own scor- 
ing record, securing his 
fifth consecutive point title 
and assuring his sixth 
Straight MVP distinction 
have lost some shock val- 
ue. But this never means 
any less to him. “Every 
time I break a record I’m 
excited, even if it’s my 
own. I want to crack the 
212 this year [he is on a 214 
pace], and some season be- 
fore long somebody's going 
to get 100 goals. I'd like it 
to be me.” Phil Esposito’s 





76 goals with the Boston 


60 





Wardrobe by Gretzky 
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Bruins served as the standard for eleven 
years, until Gretzky beat that by 16. “It 
takes guts,” says Esposito, now retired, 
“to recognize you have that much talent 
and to dedicate yourself to it.” 

At the same time, the prosperity of the 
Oilers’ Jari Kurri on the Gretzky line is sig- 
nificant. Sixty points (combined goals and 
assists) behind Gretzky but trying to shade 
him in goals, the right-winger has become 
the first European to score over 60 in an 
N.H.L. season. “We're instinctive,” says 
Kurri of their partnership. Gretzky grins, 
“If someone else has a better opportunity, 
give it to him.” Every angle of this geome- 
try makes him rejoice. 

Gretzky fairly boasts that he “never 
touches a stick” in the off-season, but does 
not account for the solid summer he spent 
rounding up the children of Brantford to 
practice breakaways on lone goalies in an 
indoor ice rink, using tennis balls. “I’m still 
not that good on breakaways, but I’m four 
times better than I used to 
be.” The truth is, shinny 
games tempt him. Mean- 
while Bird is embarrassed 
to admit, “Last summer I 
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caught myself shooting 
around for five hours. I 
thought, ‘What's wrong 


with me?’ It’s like I get this 
guilty feeling that I’m not 
playing enough, that some- 
one is playing more.” Dr. J? 
Magic? “Some kid in the 
sixth grade.” 

Bird and Gretzky are 
each involved in a long- 
standing relationship with 
one woman. Gretzky's 
sweetheart Vickie Moss is a 
cabaret singer. Joey, the 
Oilers’ clubhouse boy, is her 
younger brother. From a 
momentary marriage to a 
cheerleader, Bird has a 
seven-year-old daughter he 
sees in the summertime. 








His companion is a Kelly Girl secretary 
named Dinah Mattingly. Neither man is 
extravagant, though Gretzky likes to dress. 
No longer fazed by clothes, Bird plucked 
his MVP trophy in shirtsleeves from a 
crowd of tuxedoes. Both are adept at trad- 
ing in the Ferraris and Trans Ams they are 
frequently awarded, or handing them 
down to brothers. 

As long as men beat sticks against the 
ice, not to mention each other, Gretzky 
will be remembered. Bird’s legacy should 
also be durable, though he attaches little 
importance to history: “As far as that 
goes, it’s enough for me that the flags are 
flying in Boston Garden.” Neither ex- 
pected to possess his sport for long or for- 
ever. “When I finish,” says Gretzky, “I'll 
walk away from it totally, be my own per- 
son, my own businessman.” This plan 
amuses Gretzky's friend Howe, who lin- 
gered 32 pro seasons and is a Hartford 
Whalers’ executive now. The way Bird 
looks at it, “When it's all over with, I'll 
just go off and be glad. At the end of every 
season, when you get up the next morn- 
ing, you think: ‘Hey, no bus to take today, 
no plane to catch tomorrow.’ It’s the 
greatest feeling next to the champion- 
ship.” One gentle concern: he wonders if 
French Lick or even Terre Haute will 
ever suit him again as a place to live, now 
that he’s seen Paree 


hey do not know each other, but 

they do. Hockey has become a 

small study to Bird, like the Ken- 
nedys, and for a similar reason. “The Bru- 
ins own our building,” he says, and 
Gretzky has been his focus. “He’s got to 
be the greatest athlete who just about ever 
lived.” For his part, Gretzky says, “I don’t 
know a whole lot about basketball, but 
Bird is the one I watch.” One skating 
without the puck, the other running with- 
out the ball, they are a diverting sight 
even away from the play, practically a 
game of their own. Maybe they are play- 
ing the same game —By Tom Callahan 
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WE'LL TAKE ON 
ANY EXCUSE 
YOU HAVE FOR NOT 

OPENING AN IRA. 


“Saving for retirement isn’t one of my priorities.” 


You're not alone. Most people open an IRA to save on income taxes. Any amount you 
put in is deductible from your gross income. If you're single and contribute 
$2,000, for example, reducing your taxable income from $30,000 to $28,000, you'd pay $648 less 
in taxes. And your investment would earn tax free until retirement. 


“T can't afford an IRA anyway.” 


Remember, the money you pay in taxes will be gone forever. So why pay more 
than you have to? Besides, at Citicorp Savings you can start small. Open our Expandable IRA 
with just $100 and work up to your maximum contribution $100 or more at a time. 


“T can find better investments.” 


Very few. You see, our fixed rate IRA CDs of 1 year or longer 
earn rates 4% higher than the current rate on our regular CDs. And when you add 
your tax savings, the overall yield on your IRA is even higher. 


“There are too many [RAs out there, [cant decide”? 


Deep down, IRAs are pretty much the same. It’s the offers surrounding them that can be confusing. 
Ours, however, is simple. With clear advantages. A wide range of terms. Rates “4% higher | 
than our regular CDs (for the entire term, not just a limited ‘bonus’). Interest compounded daily for yields 
among the highest anywhere. And, as always, the security of FSLIC insurance. 


“T don’t have time to open one.” 


Sure you do, it’s quick and painless at Citicorp Savings. Just call 977-5219 
and we'll send you a simple form. You'll send it back with a deposit. That’s it. 





If you have any questions about IRAs in general or ours in particular, call our IRA Hotline at 977-5219 (outside area 
code 312, call collect). We'll tell you exactly how much an IRA can cut your tax bill given your income bracket. And give you 
an IRA forecast for an astonishing look at the growth of your investment over the years. If you'd rather talk to our IRA ex- 
perts in person, visit one of our 60 convenient offices statewide. Opening an IRA at Citicorp Savings is so easy, there’s really 
no reason not to do it. If we haven't covered your excuse yet, call us. We'll gladly take it on. 


Annual IRA contribution limits apply. Interest compounded daily on all IRA investments except for $100,000 Negotiable Rate Certificates. A substantial interest penalty is 
required for early withdrawal from CDs. IRS penalties may also apply. 4% interest rate offer available /1/85-4/15/85 


CITICORP&SAVINGS® 


FSLIC 2 Main Office: Dearborn and Madison, Chicago, 1-(312) 977-5000. And 59 other convenient offices statewide 
—— 


(Hie O19KS. Citicorp Savings of knoe, a Federal Savings and Loan Association. Member; Federal Home Loan Bank and Federal Savings and Loan Insurance Corporation. 

















Introducing the Peugeot 
505 Turbo 


hen she first suggested a cross- 
country drive, he was sure she 
was kidding. 

“Our only vacation in three years 
and you want to spend it in the car. 
Strictly for college kids.” 

Fortunately, logic and reason did 
not prevail. 

And they took off, just the two 
of them. No kiddies, no kitties, no 
springer spaniel. 

But logic did enter the picture 
when they purchased a new car for 
their transcontinental odyssey. A 
Peugeot 505 Turbo. 

Its fuel-injected turbo engine can 
take you from 0-50 in a commendable 
6.5 seconds. But Peugeot believes 
there’s more to performance than 
acceleration curves. How well, for 
instance, does a car measure up from 
0-500? That's 0-500, in miles. 

The 505 Turbo does very well, 
thank you. Start with the Peugeot 
shock absorbers which utilize eight 
valves instead of the customary two. 
Or its four-wheel independent suspen- 











sion. Both contribute to the 505 Turbo’s — legroom and breathing room. 





remarkably comfortable ride. So do Then there's the 505 Turbo's 

the seats, which are constructed of standard equipment which would be 

costly polymerized foam, instead rare on other luxury cars, let alone per- 

of old-tashioned springs. formance cars: electric sunroof, Cruise 
This is one good reason Peugeots are so comfortable. Also, Peugec IC dc yesn't squeeze Its control, front and rear spoiler, limited 
In the 505 Turbo, the deep contoured bucket seats are. OCCupants into a cramped cockpit-like _ slip differential, and a whole array of 
upholstered in velour. Leather is optional. interior. It gives you ample headroom, — other luxury features —all included in 





have much to say about creature comforts? 


the Turbo's list price of $18,150 If you'd like to read more about the 
Yet its creature comforts notwith- — Peugeot 505 Turbo, call 1-800-447-2882 

standing, the 505 Turbo is very much — in the continental U.S. for a brochure 

a driver's car. Its rack and pinion steer- and the name of your nearest 

ing system, for ¢ xample , Can ac tually Peugeot dealer. 

“read” ditterent road conditions, giving 


the driver the precise power assistance —“Bised on POE. manutacturers suggested retail pr PEUGE iT 
required taxes, dealer pr and license fees are ext 








3 BOOKS, 3 BUCKS. NO COMMITMENT. 
NO OBLIGATION. NO LIFETIME MEMBERSHIP 
NO HARDCOVERS. NO HARDCOVER PRICES. 
NO KIDDING. 






Try QPB. You’ll find a wealth of reading 
to choose from at very affordable prices. 


QPB books are softcover editions 
in hardcover sizes, durably bound and 
printed on fine paper. But they cost up to 
65% less than their hardcover counter- 


parts. More books, fewer bucks. Join QPB. 
















406. Street Smart Lovesting 
A Price and Value Approach 
to Stock Market Profits 
George B. Clairmont and Kiril Sokoloff 
Hardcover: $16.95 QPB: $5.95 

715. Outrageous Acts and Everyday 
Rebellions. Gloria Steinem 
Hardcover: $14.95 QPB Ed: $6.95 


172. The New Our Bodies, 
Ourselves: A Boox by and for 
Women, Boston Women’s Health 
Book Collective 

Hardcover: $19.95 QPB: $10.50 
401. No More Secrets for Me 
(With a separate parents’ guide). 
Oralee Wachter. [lustrated 

by Jane Aaron 

Hardcover: $12.95 QPB: $5.95 
571. The Brain (Inspired by the 
PBS television series) 

Richard M. Restak, M.D. 
Hardeover: $24.95 QPB Ed: $12.95 










583. Him with His Foot in His Mouth 
and Other Stories. Saul Bellow 
Hardcover: $15.95 QPB Ed: $7.95 











105. “... And Ladies of the Club” 
Helen Hooven Santmyer 

Hardcover: $19.95 QPB Ed: $9.95 
391. Between Ourselves: Letrers 
between Mothers and Daughters, 
1750-1982. Edited by Karen Payne 
Hardcover: $16.95 QPB: $6.95 
120. Brownies 

Linda Burum. QPB: $5.95 


108. Build Your Own Furniture 
Peter Stamberg. QPB: $7.95 

179. Calvino Set: If on a Winter's 
Night a Traveler, Invisible Cities, 

The Baron in the Trees. (3 Vols, Boxed) 
Italo Calvino. QPB Ed: $10.95 










&=| Join now. Pick any 
3 books or sets for 
$1 each-with no 
obligation to buy 
another book. 


How membership works. 

1. You receive the QPB Review 
15 times each year (about every 
342 weeks). Each issue reviews a 












632. The Kennedys 

An American Drama. 

Peter Collier and David Horowitz 
Hardcover: $20.95 QPB Ed: $8.95 
621. The Far Side Gallery 

Gary Larson. QPB: $6.95 

729. The Nightmare Years 
1930-1940. Williany L. Shirer 
Hardcover: $22.50 QPB Ed: $9.95 


554.-T. S. Eliot: A Lite 


Peter Ackroyd 


























319. The Classic Italian Cook 
Book: The Art of Italian Cooking 
and the Italian Art of Eating 
Marcella Hazan 

Hardcover: $17.95 QPB Ed: $7.95 
306. The Color Purple 

Alice Walker 

Hardeaver: $11.95 QPB Ed: $6.50 
218. The Concise Columbia 
Encyclopedia 

Hardcover: $29.95 QPB: $12.95 
377. The Corporate Steeplechase 
Predictable Crises in a Business 
Career. Dr. Srully Blotnik 
Hardcover: $17.95 QPB Ed: $7.95 


556. Excellent Women/Jane and 
Prudence/An Unsuitable 
Attachment (1 Vol.) Barbara Pym 
Hardcovers: $31.95 QPB Ed: $12.95 


561. Love Medicine. Louise Erdrich 
Hardcover: $13.95 QPB Ed: $6.95 


526. The History of Ancient Israel 
Michael Grant 

Hardcover: $19.95 QPB: $7.95 
644. How to Doctor Your Feet 
Without a Doctor. Myles }. 
Schneider, D. PM. and Mark D. 
Sussman, D.PM. QPB: $8.95 

104. A Passage to India 

E. M. Forster 





RICHARD RESTA SLL 


IRV 
“ 


Hardcover: 
$24.95 





QOPB Softcover: 
$12.95 






Hardcover: $24.95 QPB Ed: $13.95 


584. Hugging the Shore: Essays and 
Criticisms. John Updike 

Hardcover: $19.95 QPB: $8.95 

135. Cosmos. Carl Sagan 
Hardcover: $22.95 QPB: $10.50 
157. In Another Country 

Susan Kenney 

Hardcover: $3.95 QPB: $5.95 
171. The Discoverers 

Daniel J. Boorstin 

Hardcover: $25 QPB: $7.95 

708. Cities and the Wealth of 
Nations: Principles of Economic Life 
Jane Jacobs 


Hardcover: $17.95 QPB Ed: $8.95 


new Selection, plus scores of 
Alternates. 

2. If you want the Selection do 
nothing. It will be shipped to you 
automatically. If you want one or 
more Alternate books—or no 
book at all—indicate your deci- 
sion on the Reply Form always 
enclosed and return it by the date 
specified. 

3. Bonus books for Bonus 
Points. For each softcover book or 
set you take (except for the books 
in this offer), you earn Bonus 
Points which entitle you to choose 
any of our softcover books. You 
pay only shipping and handling 
charges. 


Let’s try each other for 6 months. | 4 Rew privilege. the QPB 


Quality Paperback Book Club®, Middletown, Pa. 17057. Please 
enroll me in QPB and send the 3 choices I've listed below, billing me only 
$1 each, plus shipping and handling charges. I understand that I am not 
required to buy another book. You will send me the QPB Review (if my 
account is in good standing) for six months. If | have not bought and paid 
for at least one book in every six-month period, you may cancel my 
membership. A shipping and handling charge is added to each shipment. 


Indicate by number the 
3 books or sets you want. 


a | | 














| Review is delayed and you receive 
| the Selection without having had 

10 days to notify us, you may 

return it for credit at our expense. 
| 5. Cancellations. You may cancel 
| membership at any time by notify- 
ing QPBR We may cancel your 
membership if you elect not to 
buy and pay for at least one book 
in every six-month period. 


Hardcover: $11.95 QPB: $5.95 x : 

407. In Search of Excellence: Lessons Name 5-16 QPB The first 
— a a ae SSRnERENES: (Please print clearly) QBISS-3-1 book club 
Robert H. Waterman, Jt Address Apt. for smart 
Hardcover: $19.95 QPB Ed: $6.95 people 

487. Families and Survivors City State Zip who 


and Listening to Billie (2 Vols.) 
Alice Adams. QPB: $9.95 





Prices generally higher in Canada 


aren’t rich. 























Medicine 





A Bold Gamble in Tucson 








Doctors try an unproven artificial heart, but the patient dies 


t was well before dawn last Wednesday 


when Dr. Jack Copeland, the leading | 


heart surgeon at Tucson’s University 
Medical Center, had to face the grim 
truth: his patient was dying. Thomas 
Creighton, a 33-year-old Arizona auto 
mechanic, had undergone transplant sur- 
gery 24 hours earlier to replace a heart 


| ravaged by two heart attacks and cardio- 
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Surgeon Copeland at press conference 


myopathy, a progressive disease of 
the heart muscle. Right from the 
start there were problems with the 
transplanted organ, and a pacemak- 
er had to be used. Then Creighton’s 
body began rejecting the heart. At 
3 a.m. he went into cardiac arrest. 
As doctors struggled to keep the 
dying man alive, Copeland’s assis- 
tants made desperate calls to organ- 
procurement agencies, hoping to 
find another human donor heart for 
him. None was available. Copeland 
then made a bold decision. He opted 
to use a virtually untested artificial 
heart to sustain Creighton until another 
human heart could be found—a direct vio- 
lation of federal rules. There was no time, 
Copeland later said, to seek permission 
from the Food and Drug Administration, 
which regulates the use of medical devices: 
“If we had asked them to make a decision, 
the patient would have been dead.” 
Friday afternoon, despite Copeland's 
extraordinary efforts, Creighton died, 
having survived for eleven hours with 
an artificial heart and nearly 36 hours 
with a second human heart transplant. 
Had he fully regained consciousness, he 
would have learned that he had made 
medical history: in the space of four 
days his life had been sustained by four 


| different hearts (including his own). 
Throughout the marathon medical 
battle the big concern was time. When 
Creighton’s heart failed on Wednesday, he 
was put on a heart-lung machine, a device 
used to pump and oxygenate blood during 
heart surgery. The machine could be used 
| safely for only three or four hours before 
causing serious damage to blood cells and 
ultimately to vital organs. 

As Creighton’s time on the heart-lung 
machine ticked on with no donor heart in 
sight, Copeland got permission from the 
patient’s family to try an artificial heart. 
He called Heart Surgeon Cecil Vaughn of 
St. Luke’s Hospital in Phoenix, who for 
two years has been experimenting with 
the “Phoenix heart,” the invention of Ke- 
vin Cheng, a dental surgeon. Vaughn was 
stunned; the heart was years away from 
FDA approval and had been tested only 
twice in animals. “It was like a bomb fall- 
ing from the sky,” he recalls. Still he 
agreed to helicopter to Tucson immedi- 
ately with Cheng and his invention. 

But before Vaughn took off, he tele- 
phoned Dr. Donald Olsen of the Universi- 
ty of Utah in Salt Lake City, asking him to 


——— 





| Says Vaughn, the choice was clear: * 





The Phoenix heart after removal from Creighton’s chest 





‘Either 
we try the artificial heart or we turn off the | 
machine and tell Creighton’s mother that 
her son is dead.” After three hours of sur- 
gery, the pump was in place. 

Like the Jarvik-7, the Phoenix heart 
runs on compressed air from a bulky exter- 
nal unit. The test model was built by 
Cheng in his spare time with limited funds 
and is 25% larger than a human heart. So 
large, in fact, that Creighton’s chest had to 
remain open—though swathed in protec- 
tive materials—for the eleven hours the 
device was in place. 

The Phoenix heart sustained Creighton 
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Heart Patient Creighton in January 


long enough for another human 
heart to be found and implanted. 
But it soon became clear that the ten 
hours he had spent on a heart-lung 
machine had taken their toll. As a 
result of blood-vessel damage, fluid 
had accumulated in his lungs, caus- 
ing a buildup of pressure on the right 
side of his new heart that ultimately 
proved fatal. 

“We did all we could,” Copeland 
told reporters after the death. “As a 
physician, my conscience is clear.” 
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“We are thankful it was available for Tom.” 


join the rescue effort. Olsen was a member 
of the team that first tested the Jarvik-7 
heart, which sustained Barney Clark for 
112 days and was, at week’s end, still beat- 


ing in William Schroeder and Murray | 


Haydon at the Humana Hospital in Louis- 
ville. Although Olsen was well aware that 
famed Surgeon William DeVries is the 
only doctor authorized by the FDA to im- 


plant the Jarvik-7, he agreed to fly to Tuc- | 


son with the device. Said he: “In critical 
situations like this, we have to respond.” 

It was a case of first come, first served. 

Vaughn arrived in Tucson at 9:30 a.m. on 

Wednesday, 34 hours ahead of the Utah 

team. By then, Creighton had been on the 

| heart-lung machine for nearly six hours. 





4 


Though the FDA initially expressed 
disapproval of Copeland’s actions 
and has demanded a written explanation, 
the agency said at week’s end that it did 
not “contemplate any drastic penalty” for 
the surgeon or his hospital. 

As Government officials, doctors and 
theologians debated the ethics of Cope- 
land’s actions, Creighton’s mother and sis- 
ter made their feelings clear. They thanked 
the doctor and the hospital staff for doing 
“everything within their human power to 
give him a life” and expressed the hope 
that the Phoenix heart experiment “would 
pave the way” for other heart patients in 
need. “We are thankful,” they said, “that it 
was available for Tom.” —By Claudia Wallis. 
Reported by Melissa Ludtke/Tucson, with other 
bureaus 
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Changing the Guard at 60 





Media Baron Samuel I. Newhouse will buy The New Yorker 


ts charm has always seemed to lie in its 

constancy: a neat and fixed formula of 
short stories, criticism, cartoons and arti- 
cles, many of them serious, most of them 
current, all of them finely polished. Over 
the course of 60 years of independent pro- 
prietorship, The New Yorker won an envi- 
ably loyal audience along with an hon- 
ored place on the country’s cultural 
mantel. The magazine proved an accom- 
modating haven for stylish writers as dis- 
parate as James Thurber and Isaac Ba- 
shevis Singer, E.B. White and J.D. 
Salinger. To many observers, the elegant 
weekly seemed not only steeped in 
tradition but nearly immutable, 
from its stubborn tenancy of a war- 
ren of cramped offices on Manhat- 
tan’s 43rd Street to its whimsical in- 
sistence on printing its foppish 
inaugural cover every February: the 
high-necked Eustace Tilley espying 
a butterfly through an upraised 
monocle. 

But last week The New Yorker 
proved that it was not inviolate after 
all. Its board of directors agreed to 
sell the magazine to Samuel I. New- 
house Jr., 57, head of a family owned 
publishing empire that includes 29 
newspapers, the Condé Nast maga- 
zines (among them: Vogue, Vanity 
Fair and Gentlemen's Quarterly) and 
Random House book publishers. 
Newhouse offered a generous $142 
million—$200 a share for the publi- 
cation’s more than 700,000 out- 


shelter the newly acquired property 
as a separate company under his 
corporate umbrella. Still, the an- 
nouncement unsettled those who 
work for the magazine. “There is a 
great fear that a new boss would probably 
change the place so much that the charac- 
ter of the magazine would not be what it 
has been,” said a longtime staffer. “When 
one sees a huge corporate presence enter, 
it is hard to think The New Yorker is going 
to be the same.” 

No one seemed quite as shaken as 
William Shawn, 77, the cloistered, elabo- 
rately polite man who has presided over 
the magazine since 1952, when he suc- 
ceeded the sometimes choleric founding 
editor, Harold Ross. On Friday afternoon 
last week, “Mr. Shawn,” as he is invari- 
ably called, slowly walked down the stair- 
case from his 19th-floor office to the 18th 
floor, where staffers had assembled to 
hear the melancholy news. Standing on a 
stairwell landing, his voice wobbly with 
emotion, Shawn read from a single sheet 
of paper. After announcing the board’s 
decision, he pointedly added that “the 








editorial staff was not a party to the nego- 
tiations . .. We were not asked for our ap- 
proval, and we did not give our approval.” 
After promising to keep the staff in- 
formed of further developments, Shawn 
walked back upstairs. 

Newhouse’s desire to acquire the 
magazine became known last November, 
when he bought 17% of The New Yorker's 
stock for nearly $26 million. Last month 
Newhouse offered to buy out the compa- 
ny’s 800 or so other shareholders. No sale 
was possible, however, without the agree- 
ment of New Yorker Chairman Peter 





Fleischmann, 63, who holds 26% of the 
stock. Fleischmann, whose father, a yeast 
king, helped found the magazine, had al- 
ways spurned such bids in the past, but his 
ill health apparently made him willing to 
consider the Newhouse proposal. What fi- 
nally won over Fleischmann and the oth- 
er directors was Newhouse’s assurance 
that The New Yorker would operate as a 
separate company, complete with its pres- 
ent officers and employees. The stock- 
holders will formally vote on the proposal 
next month. Said a source close to the 
chairman: “Fleischmann feels that he’s 
doing the right thing for the stockholders 
and the employees.” 

Some New Yorker staffers are not as 
sanguine. According to Frank Modell, a 
New Yorker cartoonist, an attorney who 
was advising Shawn during the negotia- 
tions felt that Newhouse’s promises to 
preserve the quality of the magazine 
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lacked legal teeth. But when Shawn’s law- 
yer presented his own proposals to protect 
the magazine’s employees and operations, 
Fleischmann’s attorney rejected them as 
unnecessary. The confidence of staff 
members in the agreement was further 
eroded when they learned that the Asso- 
ciated Press carried a report of the board’s 
decision to sell the magazine before 
Shawn had been informed. 

Many of the fears reflect the natural 
edginess of a somewhat secluded clan that 
has had only two chieftains in 60 years. 
“The New Yorker is an odd kind of institu- 
tion,” says Calvin Trillin, a staff writer. 
“Any kind of change is bound to cause 
humbug.” Others fear that after New- 
house assumes control, he will not honor 
his hands-off pledge. “Once Newhouse 
acquires the magazine, it’s his,” says a 
writer. “He'll do what he pleases 
with his possession.” Some contend 
that even minor tinkering, like 
stricter accounting methods, could 
destroy the magazine’s idiosyncratic 
procedures. “The New Yorker is 
kind of like the Venus’s-flytrap,” 
says one staffer. “It violates 
all kinds of horticultural laws. But 
if you go in and streamline it, you'll 
kill the plant.” 

What may best protect The New 
Yorker is its good health. Circulation 
(500,000) has held fairly steady for 
the past five years, and the maga- 
zine’s subscribers tend to be the sort 
of devoted, moneyed readers that ad- 
vertisers court. Ad pages were down 
in 1984 from the previous year, but 
revenues rose 3.7%, to $49.3 million, 
while profits increased to $5.6 mil- 
lion from $5.3 million the previous 
year. “I doubt Mr. Newhouse has 
bought the goose that lays whatever 
kind of eggs it lays to kill the goose,” 
says Author John Updike, a New 
Yorker contributor. 

Some long-admiring readers feel 
that the magazine would benefit 
from a fresh breeze or two riffling through 
its pages. New Yorker fiction is frequently 
obscure and small in ambition. The mag- 
azine’s profiles and political commentary 
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are too often tests of reader endurance, | 


while its “Talk of the Town” section 
sometimes manages to be both dull and 
arch. 

Then there is the matter of Shawn’s 
successor. Shawn attempted to anoint one 
several years ago, but he dropped the idea. 
Now the matter will be in Newhouse’s 
hands. It seems plain that a succession of 
some kind will have to be devised, even 
though Shawn has displayed no desire to 
depart 43rd Street. How Newhouse han- 
dles Shawn, still very much a revered fig- 
ure in the halls of The New Yorker, will go 
a long way toward determining how the 
New Yorker family feels about the new 
proprietor. §—By James Kelly. Reported by 
Marcia Gauger and David E. Thigpen/New York 
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English Teacher Judith Selsor oversees a session of mest writing at Reed Junior High 


Launchpad for Superachievers 





he instructor, who holds a master’s in 
history from UCLA, fires questions 
| that leave no room for faked answers: 
“What does Herodotus say? Plutarch? 
Xenophon?” demands Paul Mertens, 53. 
And that is just for starters. “Where do 
they agree and disagree?” he asks, “Why? 
How much ofa democracy was Athens?” 
Down the hall, William Fitz-Gibbon, 
50, whose degree in science is from 
M.LT., uses an overhead projector to 
sketch a physics problem about the path 
| of a falling projectile. As he extends the 
| trajectory, 20 students jab at their calcula- 
tors, shouting the coordinates of the pro- 
| jectile’s path. One student looks up from 
| time to time from an Agatha Christie 
mystery to call out answers. A young girl 
interrupts the instructor. He has been ap- 
plying a shortcut formula to the problem, 
and she points out that his 
solution will not work in 
every case. 

This is material of 
some intellectual heft, 
clearly of college level. 

| Both scenes, however, in- 
volve eleven- to 15-year- 
olds on the second floor of 
Walter Reed Junior High 
in North Hollywood, Calif. 
The youngsters are among 
the 150 academic super- 
stars enrolled in Reed's In- 
dividualized Honors Pro- 
gram (IHP), perhaps the most successful 
junior-high curriculum in the U.S. 

Reed's special students earned 38 se- 
mesters of college credits last year by 
scoring the equivalent of a B or better on 
the College Board’s grueling advanced 
placement exams, which are designed for 

| bright, ambitious high school seniors and 
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Mertens aids seventh-grader 





A remarkable junior-high plan turns out college-level pupils 


juniors. More than 40% of Reed’s honors 
pupils wind up in such prestigious institu- 
tions as Stanford, M.I.T., Harvard, Johns 
Hopkins and Yale. “When I first saw 
their results on the advanced placement 
tests, I was floored,” says Jack Richards, 
dean of faculty at the estimable Phillips 
Academy, Andover, Mass., a prep school 
that recruits at Reed. In fact, so many 
Reed students sit for the advanced place- 
ment tests that the College Board will 
soon grant the 1,760-student school the 
authority to administer the tests in its own 
building, as though it were a high school 
or college. This arrangement has never 
even been discussed with any other junior 
high. 

During the past year, Reed’s whizzes 
have outscored California’s top high 
school students in the U.S. International 
Chemistry Olympiad and 
won first place against U.S. 
junior highs in the Nation- 
al Language Arts Olympi- 
ad and the Atlantic-Pacific 
National Math Contest. 
Reed graduates have also 
won the Westinghouse Sci- 
ence Talent Search and the 
Churchill Fellowship to 
Cambridge University. 
Perhaps most impressive, 
Reed has compiled this 
enviable record using no 
extraordinary funding or 
trendy teaching gimmicks. 

The Reed prescription has been al- 
most deceptively simple: three excellent 
teachers, bright kids, parental backing 
and tough-minded adherence to some of 
the eternal verities of learning. Fitz-Gib- 
bon launched Reed’s IHP in 1971 after 
getting permission for the program from 
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| lar classroom would be to punish them 





then Principal Phillip Johnson. To the 
IHP staff, the principal added Mertens 
and a first-rate English teacher, Judith 
Selsor, both already at Reed. Fitz~-Gibbon 
got permission from district authorities to 
accept eager youngsters with IQs of at 
least 145 from the entire Los Angeles 
school system. From the start, the only 
extra funding was a bonus $50 to $90 per 
pupil per year from the state and district. 
This is the same sum granted for gifted 
students in ordinary public schools and in 
the so-called magnet schools, whose pri- 
mary purpose is desegregation. 


nlike the magnet schools, however, 

IHP is color-blind. Says Mertens: “We 
don’t even know the race or nationality of 
the students when they apply.” Also, the 
curriculum of the IHP is much more high- 
ly structured than those at the magnet 
schools. All students must take Latin. 
Seventh-graders plunge into a math pro- 
gram that combines straight computation 
with sophisticated problems in symbolic 
logic. In most cases, standard textbooks 
have been all but abandoned. “We have 
lots of writing and reading from original | 
sources,” says Mertens of the social stud- 
ies program. “We don’t read about Marx; 
we read the Communist Manifesto.” Sci- 
ence, along with math, is an across-the- 
board requirement, and many of the 
classes are formidable in content. Says 
Fitz-Gibbon: “Nothing I teach here, cal- 
culus, physics, chemistry, is taught in a 
normal junior high.” 

Every student must keep a running 
journal for English class, and substantial 
entries (short stories, poems, personal ob- 
servations) are required. Eighth-graders 
must also develop study-project note- 
books, dealing with such subjects as wom- 
en’s suffrage, the cold war, the Depres- 
sion. Says Student Michael Nassir, 14: 
“There’s enough variety in the school- 
work that it never gets boring.” The stu- 
dents are aware, however, of feelings of 
resentment from their less gifted class- 
mates. Says Sayuri Sayuridesai, 14: “They 
think we're nerds with calculators on our 
belts and thick glasses.” 

One problem with IHP is that many of 
its graduates tend to be unchallenged by 
high school and, says Fitz-Gibbon, “just 
tread water for two or three years until 
they go off to Harvard or Caltech.” An- 
other difficulty stems from the hostility of 
local egalitarians toward the elitism of 
IHP. This contravening view does not car- 
ry much weight with IHP teachers. “To 
put these highly gifted students in a regu- 


and hold them back,” protests Mertens. 
“Some people think democracy means be- 
ing absolutely equal and having the same 
curriculum for each student. But in a real 
democracy, we owe to each individual the 
Opportunity to develop his talents to the 
utmost.” —By Ezra Bowen. Reported by Dan 
Goodgame/Los Angeles 
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Diet Quiz* 1 





Which has less calories and alcohol: 
1.15 oz. white wine? 


2.15 oz. Bacardi’rum and diet Coké? 


(1 oz. Bacardi, 4 oz. diet Coke) 


7 


According to U.S. Dept. of 
Agriculture data, a 5-oz. 
serving of white wine contains 
121 calories. It has an alcohol 
content of about 122%. 


fg 


Reyes 


Based on data from the same 
source, a drink made of | oz. 
80-proof Bacardi rum and 4 oz. 
diet Coke has only 66 calories. 
And its alcohol content is 

just 8%. So if you chose Bacardi 
and diet Coke, you're a winner. 






‘By , 


\ 






BACARDI, rum. 


Made in Puerto Rico. 


Enjoy it 
in moderation. 
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Chip-Chip-Chipping Away 





A new exception to Miranda’s “bright line”’ 


or years now, the Burger Supreme | 


Court has snipped at the boundaries of 
Warren Court precedents—too timidly 
for some conservatives; heavy-handedly 
to many liberals’ way of 
thinking. The process has 
been especially prevalent in 
criminal-justice cases, and the 
court, having again scheduled 
a hefty batch of such rulings 
this term, continued its chip- 
chip-chipping away last week 
by taking a new chunk out of 
the Miranda rule. That famil- 
iar doctrine requires police to 
advise detained suspects of 
their rights to remain silent 
and to obtain a lawyer. When 
a suspect “voluntarily” makes 
a damning admission before 
being advised of these rights, said the 
court in a 6-3 decision, a subsequent con- 
fession can still be used against him if he 
makes it after the proper warnings. 

The ruling is the second round of tin- 
kering with the Miranda rule in nine 








O'Connor: blurred edges 


months; last June a 5-4 majority said po- 
lice could dispense with the warning be- 
fore questioning a suspect if there was a 
threat to the public safety—in that case, a 
discarded gun in a supermar- 
ket. Conservative Justice San- 
dra Day O’Connor dissented 
from that decision, saying that 
it “blurs the edges” of a clear 
rule. But this time it was 
O’Connor who was picking at 
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cused of involvement in a 
$150,000 burglary 

When initially questioned, 
Michael Elstad blurted out, 
“Yes, I was there.” Taken to 
sheriff's headquarters, Elstad 
was given a Miranda warning 
for the first time, then asked again about 
the crime, whereupon he signed a full 
confession. But an Oregon appeals court 


the edges, in the case of an 18- | 
year-old from Salem, Ore., ac- | 





reversed his conviction, saying that the | 


first, illegally obtained statement tainted 
the second and rendered it inadmissible 


“sor William 


in court. Because the “cat was sufficiently 
out of the bag,” the state court concluded, 
Elstad confessed the second time thinking 
his fate was sealed. Justice O’Connor, 
writing for the majority, found this kind of 
“psychological” analysis unpersuasive 
There was no reason to believe Elstad’s 
second statement was involuntary, she 
said. But O'Connor carefully circum- 
scribed her reasoning, saying that a subse- 
quent Miranda confession could be 
invalid if the initial admission is com- 
pelled by police coercion. Furthermore, 
she contended, the “bright line” of the 
Miranda rule remains firmly in place; 
“unwarned” confessions are still not ad- 
missible as evidence 

Liberal Justice William Brennan was 
not reassured. He accused the majority of 


delivering a “potentially crippling blow to | 


Miranda and . . . the rights of persons ac- 
cused of crime.” Georgetown Law Profes- 
Greenhalgh sympathized 
with the dissenters, noting that despite 
O'Connor's bright-line endorsement, “ex- 
ceptions like this tend to dim that line for 
police in the field.” The practical impact 
may not be large, said other observers, but 
the new ruling is another sign that the 
conservative members of the court intend 
to keep on whittling. —By Michael S. Serrill. 
Reported by David Beckwith/Washington 



































Megacourtroom 


T he scene looked more like a meeting 
of the U.N. General Assembly than 
a civil trial, as San Francisco’s Nourse 
Auditorium last week became the larg- 
est courtroom in memory. Dozens of 
lawyers at 28 counsel tables appeared 
before California Judge Ira Brown at the 
start of what could be an 18-month me- 
gatrial. At issue is who should bear the 
cost of asbestos-related lawsuits; 25,000 
of them have been filed against some 30 
companies, mostly by former workers ill 
with cancer and lung disease associated 
with breathing in asbestos fibers. In the 
San Francisco case, five former asbestos 
manufacturers—the largest being the 
Manville Corp.—are suing 65 insurance 
companies, each of which cites various 
reasons why its policies do not cover the 
asbestos claims. Manville has already 
settled with six of its insurers for a sum 
that suggests the enormous stakes in- 
volved: $427 million. 

No regular courtroom could hold 
the 150 lawyers who are expected to be 
involved in the trial, so the parties 
agreed to pay for the renovation of an 
ornate but run-down former high school 
auditorium. The sprucing up will cost 
$200,000, plus another $200,000 for a 
computer system to keep track of the 
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San Francisco trial last week: the tally may go up to 150 lawyers 


50,000 documents that may be intro- 
duced as evidence. Millions more, of 
course, will go toward the lawyers’ fees. 
A dozen asbestos victims protested the 
high cost outside the courtroom on the 
trial’s first day, although the huge pro- 


ceeding will not necessarily affect what 
they are paid. A Rand Corp. study esti- 
mates that litigation expenses already 
consume 63¢ out of every dollar spent in 
asbestos lawsuits. Said one picket’s sign: 
LAWYERS PLAY WHILE VICTIMS PAY. 
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start packing. 





we've packed our spring and 

summer cruises with the best 
offers in Princess history. 

It's the perfect opportunity to 
find out why so many consider 
Princess the top cruise line in the 
world. 

Whichever cruise you choose, 
you'll experience the absolute best 
of everything cruising has to offer. 
Our officers are British and as 
charming as you could ever imag- 
ine. Our cuisine is superb. Pre- 
pared by master chefs and served 
by our warm and gracious Italian 
dining staff. And you'll find our 
entertainment sensational. You'll 
bedazzledby full-production musi- 
cals with top singers and dancers 
in lavish costumes. 

So check your calendar and 
start packing your bags. There's 
never been a better time to sail 
away ona Princess Cruise. 


I honor of our 20th Anniversary, 





12 nights round trip 


from Athens. 

July 7, August 24, October 11. 
Visit Athens, Istanbul, Kusadasi, 
Limassol, Haifa, Alexandria and 
cruise by Santorin. Fly free July 7 
and October 11. 


12 me round trip 


from Naples. 


June 13, July 31, September 17. 
Visit Naples, Dubrovnik, Venice, 
Corfu, Itea, Livorno and Villefran- 
che. Fly for a low air add-on. 


12 nights from Lisbon 


to Naples. 

May 6. Visit Lisbon, Cadiz, 
Malaga, Valencia, Barcelona, 
Majorca, Villefranche, Portofino, 
Livorno and Naples. Fly for a low 
air add-on. 


Registry: British 


An exciting variety of Mediter- 


ranean cruises are available from 
May through November. 





7-day Island Princess cruises 
between Los Angeles and Aca- 
pulco. Save $800 per couple, $400 
per person. Now through March 
30, fares start at $1119* Or sail 


April6through May 25 from$1049* 


Visit Mazatlan, Puerto Vallarta, 
Zihuatanejo/Ixtapa and Acapulco. 
Cruise a second week for only 
$500 per person** Fly free or for 

a low air add-on. 





a) 

9-night cruise. Save $500. 

Sail from Los Angeles to 
Alaska and save $500 per couple, 
$250 per person on the 5-star 
Island Princess, June 1 departure 
only. Visit Vancouver, Juneau, Sitka 
and breathtaking Glacier Bay. Fly 
free from many major cities. 


Sip 


Royal Princess 10-day 
round trip. Save 400. 


Cruise from San Francisco on 
the most spectacular ship in the 
world and save $400 per couple’, 
$200 per person on May 27 and 
June 6 departures. Visit Vancou- 
ver, Juneau, Sitka, Victoria and 
Glacier Bay. Other cruises every 
10 days June 16 through Septem- 
ber 24. Fly free from many major 
cities. 





Sail 7 days round trip from San 
Juan and save $300 per couple’, 
$150 per personnowthrough April 
27.See 6 ports in 7 days. Visit St. 
Thomas and Martinique, plus 
Barbados, St. Maarten or Dutch 
Curacao and Caracas. Also, enjoy 
an exclusive beach party on 
secluded Palm Island. Fly free or 
for a low air add-on. 

Step up to the cruise you've 
been waiting for. Tell your travel 
agent you want to take a Princess 
Cruise. And start packing for the 
vacation of a lifetime. 

For reservations, Princess 
Cruises are sold exclusively 
through travel agents. 


*Per person, double occupancy. Does not apply to 
groups. Minimum fare subject to availability. 


**Consecutive weeks only. Does not apply to 


suites, deluxe singles or exclusive occupancy. 
tDouble occupancy. Does not apply to groups. 
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~ Religion 





Apostle of Sunny Thoughts 





pees es spurt. Birds chirp. Organ 
music swells. The camera pans slowly 
upward, revealing a white cross against 
an azure sky. No television director could 
ask for a more inspirational opening. 
When the blue-robed, silver-haired Rev. 
Robert Schuller appears, there is no doubt 
about it: the star has arrived. Schuller 
stares directly at the camera, slices the air 
with crisp gestures and modu- 
lates his powerful voice from a 
basso profundo to an ingratiat- 
ing whisper. His arena, the $18 
million Crystal Cathedral (two 
freeway exits south of Disney- 
land), is, with its mirrored skin 
and soaring see-through interi- 
or, an extension of Schuller’s 
flamboyant style and eternally 
sunny message. 

Schuller, 58, a self-described 
retailer of religion and apostle of 
| possibility thinking, is probably 
the most conspicuous and cer- 
tainly one of the most con- ' 
troversial religious figures in 
American Protestantism. His 
syndicated Sunday morning TV 
service, The Hour of Power, 
reaches an audience of almost 
3 million, placing him among 
the nation’s top-rated televan- 
gelists. He is the author of 
two recent best sellers, Tough- 
Minded Faith for Tender-Heart- 
ed People and Tough Times 
Dont Last, but Tough People 
Do!, as well as 19 other books. In 
his latest, The Power of Being 
Debt Free, published last month, 
Schuller applies his positive- 
thinking principles to no less a 
task than eliminating the na- 
tional debt. 

“Religious history books will be talk- 
ing about Schuller 100 years from now,” 
contends Religious Historian Dennis Vos- 
kuil. The question, Voskuil says, is wheth- 
er he will be remembered as a theologian 
or a showman. Like his early model, Posi- 
tive Thinker Norman Vincent Peale, 
Schuller combines an affirmative outlook 
with old-fashioned piety to assure his au- 
diences that self-esteem and success are 
desirable and achievable. During an hour 
that sometimes resembles a celebrity talk 
show, Schuller speaks earnestly of the 
abiding desire for self-worth, of “every 
| person’s deepest need—one’s spiritual 
hunger for glory.” Schuller attempts to as- 
suage this emotional hunger with a smor- 
gasbord of rhyming slogans: “There’s no 
gain without pain”; “It takes guts to leave 
the ruts.” For Schuller, an acknowledg- 
ment of self-worth, more than a confes- 











Upbeat showmanship makes Robert Schuller a top televangelist 


sion of sinfulness, is the path to God. Says 
he: “We can replace inferiority complexes 
with a new self-image, one with divine 
roots. God is my Father; I am somebody!” 

For a long time, Schuller confesses, he 
harbored doubts about his own self-worth. 
Born in Iowa to a devout, hardscrabble 
farm family, he resolved early on to be a 
preacher. After seven years of study at 


The cathedral, above, and Schuller preaching 
A self-described retailer of religion. 





Hope College and Western Theological 
Seminary, both in Holland, Mich., he was 
ordained in the Reformed Church in 
America in 1950. Five years later he went 
to Garden Grove, Calif., to set up a new 
ministry. Schuller’s fledgling show-biz in- 
stincts led him to begin preaching from the 
roof of a rented drive-in theater’s conces- 
sion stand. Within four years he had at- 
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by William Blaylock/Garden Grove 


tracted enough people and money to pur- | 
chase a two-acre plot for a small church 
building. In 1966 Schuller broke ground 
for his 13-story Tower of Hope, an office 
building from which he started his tele- 
casts in 1970. Next came the extraordi- 
nary 128-ft.-high and 415-ft.-long Crystal 
Cathedral, designed by the distinguished 
architectural team of Philip Johnson and 
John Burgee and completed in 1980. 

Today Schuller presides over an eccle- 
siastical empire. In 1982 his 10,000- 
member congregation contributed $4 mil- | 
lion, and his TV audience mailed in $30 
million, which helped support a staff of 
400. His slickly made TV pro- 
grams cost $8 million annually. 
Schuller has stopped accepting 
a salary, living well off his pub- 
lishing income and $15,000-a- 
shot lecture fees. 

Schuller’s sunny world is 
not without a few darkling 
clouds. Last December Califor- 
nia billed Schuller $475,185 for 
unpaid taxes, citing such profit- 
making uses of the building as 
music concerts, aerobic dance 
classes and a Ticketron outlet. 
According to William Under- 
wood, president of Robert 
Schuller Ministries, the state 
has since refunded $247,922 of 
the original assessment. 

Schuller’s critics complain 
about both his method and his 
message. Conservative theolo- 
gians maintain that he is mass- 
marketing an ersatz, individual- 
centered gospel that glosses over 
the troublesome doctrine of sin. 
Mainstream clergy are dis- 
turbed by Schuller’s zealous 
push for conversion and his 
carnival-barker style. “His suc- 
cess-oriented message,” says 
Congregationalist Browne Barr, 
former dean of the San Francis- 
co Presbyterian Seminary, “is a 
happy optimism; it sells nicely, 
but it is just very shallow.” 

Says Schuller: “I’m trying to be a 
source of emotional nourishment to peo- 
ple.” People, he adds, who would ordinari- 
ly have nothing to do with a church. Asa 
salesman, Schuller has few peers. Praising 
his marketing savvy, Barr says, “Most 
churches are having difficulty attracting 
new members, so what Schuller has done 
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| cannot be overlooked.” 


Neither can his sincerity and his pi- 
ety. But Voskuil and others suggest that 
his focus on the self leads to a kind of reli- 
gious narcissism. In his moments of intro- 
spection, the once self-doubting Schuller 
may half agree that there is something to 
the charge. Says he: “The old cliché is that 
you can tell a minister’s sins by what he’s 
preaching against, and I guess that ap- 
plies to me.” —By Richard Stengel. Reported 
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Computers 











The New Breeds of Software 





Cc omputer buffs have thousands of ex- 
otic software packages to choose 
from, but most of them still use their ma- 
chines largely for five basic tasks: writing, 
calculating, drawing graphs, organizing 
data and sending messages over tele- 
phone lines. Until recently, the biggest 
news in software was the arrival of pro- 
grams like Ashton-Tate’s Framework or 
Lotus’ Symphony and Jazz that can do all 
five jobs at once. Now, however, pro- 
grams designed for quite different uses 
have begun to catch on. Among them: 





ELECTRONIC ART. MacPaint, which 
works on the Apple Macintosh, seems to 





IBM's Color Paint is for would-be Picassos 


have opened up a new artistic world on 
personal computers. Using only the 
Mac’s palm-size mouse controller, the 
program gave chartmakers and would-be 
Picassos easy access to a variety of artist's 
tools, from an electronic paintbrush with 
variable-size brushstrokes to a computer 
paint can that pours out an infinite vari- 
ety of patterns and shades. There is now a 
quiverful of MacPaint imitations that run 
on other machines, including Apple’s 
MousePaint ($100) 
DazzleDraw ($50) for the Apple II, 
Mouse Systems’ PC Paint ($100) for the 
IBM PC, and IBM’s Color Paint ($100) 
for the PCjr. If nothing else, programs 
like these make computers attractive to 
people who would never have dreamed of 
using an accounting software package or 
a data-base manager. 





PSYCHOLOGICAL HELPERS. These pro- 
grams borrow a page from the personality 
quizzes found in magazines like Reader's 
Digest and Cosmopolitan. In a typical 
program, the computer offers a list of 
character traits that might apply to a cli- 
ent, customer or business colleague. The 
program records which traits fit the sub- 
ject and then, after a suitable pause for re- 
flection, prints out concrete advice on 
how best to manipulate that person into 
making a sale, negotiating a contract or 

agreeing to hand out a hefty salary in- 





and Broderbund’s | 


Programs for making art, probing minds, dabbling in pork bellies 


crease. Business-psych programs like the 
Human Edge series (Sales Edge, Manage- 
ment Edge, Negotiation Edge and Com- 
munications Edge) have been available 
for more than a year, although at $250 
and up they have never sold particularly 
well. But Human Edge recently came out 
with a $50 program called Mind Prober 
that took the concept out of the board- 
room and into the boudoir. When sup- 
plied with a few dozen descriptive adjec- 
tives about an individual, Mind Prober 
will concoct an instant character analysis 
that includes a report on his or her ro- 
mantic attitude. Backed by some come- 
hither ad copy (“We'll get you into her 
mind. The rest is up to you”), the program 
quickly climbed into the software best- 
seller charts. 


SIMULATION TRAINING. Educational soft- 
ware was once limited to electronic flash 
cards suitable for drilling students in math, 
spelling or Latin verbs. Now software writ- 
ers are using the computer's capacity for 
simulating real-life situations to teach such 
subjects as anatomy and aviation. The 
method has proved particularly successful 
in the world of high finance. In Scarbor- 
| ough’s Run for the Money ($80), PC users 
learn about business by competing in the 
market for synthetic bananas. In Harvard 
Associates’ MacManager ($50), players run 
| their own widget making companies. In 
| Scarborough’s Make Millions ($50), the 
simulation includes an office with all the 
| trappings of a corporate desktop, down toa 

working computer, a telephone that never 

stops ringing, a plant that needs watering 
| and an unending flow of memos. 





WHILE YOU WERE OUT 


Ate pe aet cme 


| Make Millions’ phone never stops ringing 


But the best of the new business 
games are three fast-paced simulation 
programs that re-create the stock, real es- 
tate and commodities markets: Blue Chip 
Software’s Millionaire, Baron and Ty- 
coon. For $60 each, these startlingly real- 
istic games let players dip their feet into 
the volatile market for stock options or 
pork-belly futures—without having to 
take a bath. 








well these days are some low-cost pack- 
ages that equip personal computers with 
electronic versions of the aids found on 
conventional desktops: clocks, calendars, 
calculators, note pads, Rolodexes. Soft- 
ware that allows a PC owner to check the 
time, look up an address or remember an 
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important luncheon appointment has 
been available for years. But switching 
from a clock to a Rolodex usually means 
shutting down one program and ‘Starting 
up another—a laborious exercise that 
generally is more trouble than it is worth. 
The key to these handy new programs is 
that they can be called up, used and put 
aside in a flash without disrupting the 
main task being done with the computer. 
The most popular packages in this group 
include Borland Software’s SideKick 
($50), Software Arts’ Spotlight ($140), 
Bellsoft’s PopUps ($40 to $80 each) and 
PolyTron’s Poly-Windows ($50). 


MANAGEMENT AIDS. Most programs 
aimed at business executives automate 
time-consuming chores that are more effi- 
ciently done by underlings: accounting, 
typing, record keeping. Now there is a new 
genre of software designed to help manag- 
ers with one job that they alone can do: 
making the final decisions. One of these 
new programs, Lightyear ($495), automat- 
ically weighs the pros and cons involved in, 
say, choosing where a new plant should be 
built. The executive starts by listing the 
factors that will influence his decision: 
How high are local property taxes? What 
are the prevailing wage rates? After sup- 
plying the relevant data for each alterna- 
tive building site, the executive simply hits 
a button and lets the computer come up 
with a recommendation. Naturally, the 
last word does not rest with the machine. 
The user is free at any time to adjust the 
criteria and watch how those changes af- 
fect the proposed outcome. Thoughtware’s 
Trigger ($495), another management as- 
sistant, helps an executive track his busi- 
ness’s performance. Should sales, costs or 
inventory, for example, get too far out of 
line, the program warns the boss and auto- 
matically generates a memo to the manag- 
er responsible, asking for an explanation 
of exactly what went wrong and a plan to | 
fix it. —By Philip Elmer-DeWitt | 


CLOCKS AND CALENDARS. Also selling 
| 
} 
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Show Business 








A Hit Show for the Record 





al ere comes Chess, the biggest new mu- 
sical hit of the international theater 
season. A colorful satiric pageant about 
the political and romantic gamesmanship 
attending a world chess championship, 
the show has won raves from European 
critics for Lyricist Tim Rice (Jesus Christ 
Superstar, Evita), Composers Benny An- 
dersson and Bjérn Ulvaeus (of the Swed- 
ish pop quartet ABBA) and the piece’s 
star, Elaine Paige. Chess has spun off two 
top-of-the-pops singles: the ballad J Know 
Him So Well resided at No. 1 in Britain 











for four weeks, and the insinuating disco 
rap One Night in Bangkok is a Top Five 
smash in half a dozen European coun- 
tries. Now Chess is readying to blitz 
America. Two versions of Bangkok have 
cracked the Top Ten of the US. record 
charts. Next year the omnipotent Shubert 
Organization is expected to bring the 
show to Broadway. 

Just one element is missing from this 
success story: Chess has never been 
staged. At the moment it exists only as a 
two-record LP. Following the precedent 
he and Composer Andrew Lloyd Webber 
set with Superstar and Evita, Rice has re- 
leased an “original cast album” of his lat- 
est pop opera before there was ever a 
show. The Chess set thus functions as an 
| out-of-town tryout, a promotional gambit 
and a thumpingly successful fund raiser— 
so much so that Rice, Andersson and UI- 
vaeus will be providing most of the £1 
million capital needed this fall when 
Chess boards the London stage. Already, 











Tim Rice’s new musical has arrived everywhere, except onstage 


the West End theaterati smell a hit. As 
Rice happily notes, “We've been offered 
financing, theaters, charity opening 
nights—dukes, duchesses, royal family 
coming out of our ears. It’s incredible.” 
Rice’s plot revolves around the com- 
petition between an American grand 
master (sung by Murray Head) and a 
Russian (Tommy K6rberg) for the chess 
title and for the loyalty of the Hungarian- 
born Florence (Paige), who is first the 
American’s adviser and then the Rus- 
sian’s lover after he defects to the West. 


» 
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On each other’s side: Lyricist Rice and Singer Paige relax in a Manhattan theater 
Roguish wit, blistering theatricality and a rock opera full of hummable tunes. 


Indeed, the show could be called Defects, 
referring not just to the shifting of alle- 
giances but to the rancorous imperfec- 
tions to which every affair is vulnerable. 
In its present form, Rice’s story has 
holes to plug and a narrative in need of 
streamlining, but it offers him a contempo- 
rary setting for his favorite theme: the per- 
nicious lure of stardom, whether biblical, 
political or intellectual. His lyrics mix 
roguish wit (Bangkok contains the unlikely 
couplet “Tea, girls—warm and sweet— 
warm, sweet/ Some are set up in the Som- 
erset Maugham suite”) with the blistering 
bitterness of Evita. Andersson and 
Ulvaeus’ score ransacks melodic styles 
from plainsong to Puccini to Gilbert and 
Sullivan to Richard Rodgers to Phil Spec- 
tor to hip-hop, in a rock-symphonic syn- 
thesis ripe with sophistication and humma- 
ble tunes. The Shubert Organization’s 
Bernard Jacobs, a man not easily given to 
rapture, says, “Very few scores prior to pro- 
duction have excited me as much as this 
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one. None, in fact, since My Fair Lady.” 

The fair lady of Chess is Paige, a petite 
blond in her 30s who was the first Lon- 
don-stage Evita. In Chess, Paige’s Flor- 
ence is the captive-nation emotional 
pawn of two superpower egotists; the 
numbers written for her investigate the 
dark, angry range where Paige’s powerful 
soprano lives. The show’s best song, No- 
body's Side, has Florence offering words 
to the wounded (“Never stay too long in 
your bed,/ Never lose your heart, use your 
head”), and Paige taunts the lyric into an 
anthem of cold-steel defiance. Here she 
evokes the clarion brass of Ethel Mer- 
man, the liquid phrasing of Barbra Strei- 
sand and the rasping energy of the Ron- 
ettes—an electrifying amalgam. Chess 
reveals Paige as the strongest, smartest 
voice in today’s musical theater. 

For Rice, who studied at the Sorbonne 
(though not very hard) before teaming 
with Lloyd Webber for Joseph and the 
Amazing Technicolor Dreamcoat (1967), 
the Chess saga began with a two-page plot 
outline in 1977. But neither Lloyd Webber 
nor Marvin Hamlisch (A Chorus Line) 
was interested in composing the score. As 
Rice, a large, genial Londoner of 40 who 
looks like a relaxed Anthony Burgess, re- 
called in New York last week, “Then in 
1982 I heard that Benny and Bjdrn were 
keen to write something beyond the con- 
fines of ABBA. They wanted the chance 
to let rip, and I was lucky that Chess gave 
them that chance: male voices, an 80- 
piece orchestra, a huge choir.” 
N ow Chess is in US. record stores, 

competing for attention with Lloyd 
Webber's latest composition, Requiem. In 
one Tower Records outlet in Manhattan, 
a captious music fan has written on the 
Requiem place mark: WATCH OUT, WEB- 
BER—TIM RICE’S MIDDLE NAME IS SA- 
LIERI. Rice laughs off the barb; he dis- 
claims any hostility toward his former 
colleague, even as he stifles persistent ru- 
mors of a reunion. “Andrew and I had 
eight or ten years together that were enor- 
mously successful and great fun. But now 
it’s been eight or ten years since ‘we wrote 
our last show, Evita, and it would take 
time and care to start over again. Now 
Bjérn and Benny and I have built a terrif- 
ic relationship. If I had an idea for a new 
show, I'd take it straight to them.” 

The final push on Chess awaits only 
the choice of a director to visualize the 
production. “For two years,” Rice says, 
“our No. | concern was to make a great 
record. It will be basically the director's 
job to make it a great show.” Meanwhile 
Rice, who in his spare time helped com- 
pile The Guinness Book of 500 Number 
One Hits and loves nothing more than to 
discuss rock arcana, can take satisfaction 
in his biggest hit record. If its momentum 
carries the piece to hit status on Broadway 
and beyond, it may be years before Chess 
reaches endgame. —By Richard Corliss 
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There is no coat of arms on 
the flask, but somewhere in 
one of Britain’s hospitals a 
convalescent patient has some 
of the world’s most exclusive 
blood flowing through his or 
her veins. The regal donor of 
the precious stuff was Prince 
Charles, 36, who has become 
the first member of the royal 
family ever to give blood, in his 
case, O Rh-negative. The un- 
precedented puncturing of roy- 
alty was to reassure Britons af- 
ter a nationwide scare about 
AIDS caused a drop in dona- 
tions. At the North London 
Transfusion Center, the Prince 
was asked whether he was ho- 
mosexual, injected drugs into 
his veins or had had sex with 
anyone in those two groups. 
After those regulation indigni- 








ties (and his negative answers), | 


he had an apprehensive ques- 
tion of his own: “Is it going to 


hurt?” When the pint was fi- | 


nally drawn, Charles pretend- 
ed to apologize because his 
blood was not blue: “I'm afraid 


Fancy that. 
zB 


Former First Ladies do not 
make a habit of returning to 
the White House, except, of 
course, in the tasteful form of a 
commissioned portrait. So it 
was that a painting of a soft, 
almost melancholy Rosalynn 
Carter, 57, quietly made its de- 
but last week in the ground- 
floor corridor, where pictures 
of all the 20th century First 
Ladies are hung. Though the 
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it's red like anyone else's.” | 








Rosalynn Carter by Augusta 


Carters left Washington in 
1980, Rosalynn was too busy to 
pose for Artist George Augusta 
until September of last year. 
But the delay has not hurt. 
“She is still young, and she left 
before showing the effects of 
office,” observes White House 
Curator Clement Conger. To 
make room for the painting on 
the left side of the door to the 
Diplomatic Reception Room, 
the traditional position for the 
most recent First Ladies, Con- 
ger moved the painting of Pat 
Nixon to the east lobby. He tact- 
fully insists that Mrs. Nixon’s 
new position in the portrait 
pecking order is only slightly 
less prominent. 


Choosing a star to play the 
late C. and W. Singer Patsy 
Cline proved a simple gambit: 
you take the girl out of Coun- 
try, and you will get a lot of 
country out of the girl. Jessica 





Lange, 35, also got something 





theaters in the fall. After a se- 
ries of roles in which “a lot was 
internalized,” Lange enjoyed 
playing someone whose “per- 
sonality was so external that 
she held nothing in.” To look 
as well as emote the part, 
Lange tucked her blond locks 
under a series of brunet wigs, 
and Cline’s mother pro- 
nounced Lange “superb” after 
watching her film a stage sing- 
ing performance. Movie audi- 
ences, however, will only see 
Lange lip-syncing. The voice 
belonged to the real Cline. 


NOLLVIDOSSY S34 


It all began five years ago, 
when Senators Gary Hart and 
William Cohen sat down over a 
cup of coffee. Spookily enough, 
it turned out that the Colorado 
Democrat and the Maine Re- 
publican had each hankered to 
write a spy novel. Both are ex- 
perienced authors (Hart, 48, 
has written two books about 
politics; Cohen, 44, has two 
volumes of nonfiction and one 
of poetry), and they stuck to an 
outline jotted down on the 
back of an envelope at the out- 
set. The result, to be published 
in May, is The Double Man, a 
Washington potboiler about a 
USS. Senator on a trail of inter- 
national intrigue. “It was a 
novel approach to bi- 
partisanship,” cracks 
Cohen. If only the 
Government ran so 
smoothly. 

— By Guy D. Garcia 








out of Sweet Dreams, due at | 





Lange as country’s Cline 





On the Record 


Newton Minow, 59, attorney and 
former FCC chairman, on his 
study of the legal systems of 
four European countries: “In 
Germany, under the law ev- 
erything is prohibited except 
that which is permitted. In 
France, under the law every- 
thing is permitted except that 
which is prohibited. In the So- 
viet Union, everything is pro- 
hibited, including that which is 
permitted. And in Italy, under 
the law everything is permit- 
ted, especially that which is 
prohibited.” 











Congressional cliff-hanger: Authors Cohen and Hart in Washington 
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Its amazing what 


56990 can handle. 


et igines! 's at Volkswagen who designed the new 
ichieved a goal that has lu sded engineers else- 


where: They created a new generation of hatchbacks 
that is | so advanced—it establish 1es the new definition 
by which all other hatchbacks will be judged. 


The new Golf can handle an . Situation with ease. 
Pc ga People. Once hatchbacks were small and 
nped. But the Golf comfc rtably seats a family of five. 


For details call 1-800-85-VOLKS. 








Handling Things. The Golf holds 17.8 
cargo. Up to 40 cubic feet with its be +e 
Handling the Road. The Golf has 
experienced. Its German-engineere 
sion, and brakes provide precise, resp« 
Handling the Future.The Golf is buil 
tested it in over 3,750,000 miles of drivii 
it with our new 2-year Unlimited-mil 
Plan‘ that’s as simple and strai« os rwa 
Handling the Budget. Prices start at § 
Golf with a durable VW diesel e ngil 1e.W 
with a responsive fuel-injec ten i gas engi 


How can we offer so much for so litt! 
The answer is simple: At Volkswagen, 1 
outnumber the accountants it’ Ss not a car. 
The new Golf. © It’s a Volkswagen. 
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Beyond a Spoonful of Sugar 








country. 
Loosely 
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modeled on 
British equivalents, 17 
fledgling nanny training 
centers, from Haddonfield, 
| N.J., to Sacramento, have 
opened their doors in the 
past 18 months to home- 
grown applicants. They of- 
15-week 
courses of study, including 
such subjects as child de- 
velopment and coping with 
separation anxiety. Gradu- 
ates command $175 
$300 a week for their ser- 
vices; live-ins receive room 
and board, and most get 
medical benefits as well. 

The schools cannot 
keep up with demand. 
Since the American Nanny Plan opened 
in Claremont, Calif., in 1983, some 2,000 
families have written to ask about hiring 
one of its 36 graduates. Desperate couples 
have even been known to underwrite a 
trainee’s tuition to ensure her services af- 
ter graduation. The rush, says Judith 
Bunge, founder of North American Nan- 
nies Inc., in Columbus, “is because of the 
high number of working mothers with 
children under six.” 

Indeed, about 7 million mothers of 
preschoolers now work outside the home, 
and many must compete for scarce spaces 
at day care centers or depend on strangers 
| found through want ads. Kevin Becica, 


ince she ruled the downstairs—and 

much of the upstairs—of Edwardian 
households, the British nanny has been 
the “veddy” last word in child care for 
privileged families. Now she is getting 
some colonial competition. Prompted by 
a demand for long-term quality care by 
the growing ranks of dual-career couples, 
an Americanized version 
of the legendary domestic 
tyrant is blossoming in af- 
fluent suburbs across the 


Move over Mary Poppins; here come the stateside nannies 


Molly and her American nanny to Lon- 
don while on location. 

Unlike Mary Poppins, who was armed 
only with a spoonful of sugar to help the 
medicine go down, the new nannies are 
valued for their specialized knowledge. At 
North American, for example, students 
learn toilet-training procedures from a pe- 








Student drivers: nannies in training step out in Claremont, Calif. 





31,a Cherry Hill, N.J., civil engineer, felt 
she was wasting too much time carting 


her youngsters to a baby-sitter, so she 
hired Sue Thomas, a trained and bonded 
nanny. “It’s the most expensive kind of 
day care,” she says, “but my kids are well 
cared for and safe.” 

The lucky parents who have nannies 
seem willing to do anything to please 
them. One couple bought their nanny a 
ski outfit and free lessons during the fam- 
ily’s outing to Vail, and another included 
a room for theirs in a new addition to the 
family’s Pacific Palisades, Calif., home. 
Screen Actress Mary Beth Hurt (The | & 
World According to Garp) took Daughter | 3 
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diatric nurse, diet planning for acne-prone 
adolescents from a nutritionist and how to 
deal with family turmoil from a counselor. 
Says Nanny Plan Student Marcie Mansell, 
24, a former cosmetics-company beauty 
adviser: “We are professionals trained to 
know things baby-sitters do not.” 

The biggest problem for the schools: 
finding qualified students in an age when 
women’s liberation has put child care be- 


Sue Thomas swings with her young charges 
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hind the “Gingham Curtain.” Minimum 
admission requirements at most centers 
are a high school diploma, psychological 
tests and a criminal record check. Tuitions 
range from $900 to $2,000, prohibitive to 
many candidates. Typically, says North 
American’s Bunge, “I'm attracting young 
women with no formal backgrounds from 
little towns. They already work with chil- 
dren, but they make peanuts.” 

Students have various reasons for their 
choice of career. Tammy Frantz, 20, of 
North American Nannies, disliked the as- 
sembly-line approach in her previous job 
at a day care center. Asa 
nanny she stands to double 
her salary. Says she: “I 
wanted to work individual- 
ly, to see kids grow up.” Pat 
Morgan, 41, grandmother 
of a two-year-old, switched 
to nanny school after get- 
ting an accounting degree 
because, she complains, 
“accounting was boring. I 
can’t imagine babies ever 
being boring.” Alice Nau- 
metz, 56, left clinical educa- 
tion work for Philadel- 
phia’s Nanny School and 
the chance for a more glit- 
tering life-style. “I'd like to 
be a nanny to a child of 
Mery! Streep’s,” shesays. “I 
could go on location with 
them.” 

Instilling confidence is 
a prime objective. Psychol- 
ogist Beverly Benjamin, 
founder of Nanny Plan, teaches students 
to deal with everything from a pass by a 
husband to a mother’s jealousy of a nan- 
ny’s close relationship with her child. 
Bunge tells students, “You are a resource 
person like an accountant or an attorney. 
You have to present your information in 
a subtle way.” Yet most schools teach 
some assertiveness training. ‘Families 
tend to overburden nannies,” says Larry 
Uno, of the California Nannie College in 
Sacramento. “We teach them to say no.” 

The figure of the nanny looms large in 
history. “My nurse was my confidante,” 
wrote a wistful Winston Churchill of his 
beloved Mrs. Everest. American aristo- 
crats such as Franklin Roosevelt also had 
treasured nannies, but will the new nanny 
to the upper middle class have a similar 
impact? That will take a generation to 
discover. Meanwhile, they are charting a 
new egalitarian course between the pan- 
try and the parlor. Says Bunge: “They're 
not servants and they're not new sisters. 
What are they? That’s what the nannies 
have to figure out.” Mary Poppins may be 
an outdated stereotype, but it just may 
take a spoonful of sugar—or two—to help 
such assertive new medicine go down in 
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America. —By J.D. Reed. 
Reported by Melissa Ludtke/Los Angeles and 
Elizabeth Taylor/Columbus 
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A Lift for Endangered Cranes 











hey are among the world’s more en- 
gaging birds, with vanilla-white stom- 
achs, dark throats, and bodies that arc 
down from their wings at takeoff like 
giant commas. They are also among the 
rarest: only an estimated 700 to 900 black- 
necked cranes survive in the wild, most of 
them living on the 10,000-ft.-high pla- 
teaus in the northwestern region of Tibet- 
an China. As humans encroach on their 
nesting and wintering grounds, the num- 
ber of birds continues to dwindle, and offi- 
cials of the People’s Republic of China 
fear that the species may become extinct. 
Now China is acknowledging that the 
best hope for these reclusive and mysteri- 
ous creatures may lie in the unlikely lo- 
cale of Baraboo, Wis. That is the site of 
the International Crane Foundation, op- 
erated by Ornithologist George Archi- 
bald, 38, the world’s leading authority on 
cranes, who has had extraordinary suc- 
cess breeding the birds in captivity. Last 
week, in the company of a Chinese offi- 
cial, a pair of 44%-ft.-tall black-necks ar- 
rived at Archibald’s headquarters to fur- 
ther test his matchmaking skills. Says 
Archibald of the female Lan-lan (which 
means flower) and the male Yang-yang 
(sun): “They are birds of the superlative.” 
The arrival of the cranes is symbolic 
of a 180° turnaround in China’s attitudes 
toward birds and indeed much of its wild- 
life. In 1959 Mao Tse-tung, then Chair- 
man of the Communist Party, declared a 
“people’s war” against the despised “four 
pests”: rats, flies, mosquitoes and, espe- 
cially, sparrows, which he said consumed 








Two rare Chinese birds are sent to Wisconsin to mate 
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Lan-lan and countryman dance in Baraboo 
“We have therapy to get cranes turned on.” 








too much of the nation’s farm crops. En- 
tire villages took to the road, yelling lusti- 
ly, banging on pots, pans and gongs, and 
lighting firecrackers; the sparrows were 
frightened from their roosts and not al- 
lowed to realight. Recalls Chinese Orni- 
thologist Tao Yaokuang, who was forced 
to take part in the program: “The idea 
was to harass them so they would be on 
their wings the whole day till they literally 
dropped dead.” Sparrows were not the 


only birds to perish in the melee. Cranes, | FlorCruz/Peking 





ibis and eagles, among others, were driven 
to near extinction by reckless pesticide 
spraying, pollution and the destruction of 
forests. Even today the woods around Pe- 
king remain eerily silent. 

Since 1978, however, China has been 
waging an equally fierce campaign to save 
its unique wildlife. Some 260 new nature 
reserves, covering 60,000 sq. mi., have 
been established. The government is tak- 
ing a strong-arm approach to conserva- 
tion: two fishermen were jailed recently 
for killing three endangered river dol- 
phins, and two factory workers were fined 
for shooting one of China’s twelve known 
ibis. Says Archibald, “I’m so impressed by 
what the Chinese have done. Before 1979 
they didn’t even know where the birds 
were.” 

Archibald’s attentions are now fo- 
cused solely on the newest arrivals to Bar- 
aboo, and if anybody can ignite their ar- 
dor, he can. As a kind of Don Juan of the 
Audubon set, he won fame in 1978 for 
tempting a female whooping crane to ovu- 
late by imitating the elaborate courtship 
dances of the male. His installation has 
housed representatives of all 15 species of 
crane and has successfully overseen the 
hatching of rare chicks since 1975. 

Though much remains to be learned 
about the black-neck’s mating habits, 
Archibald does not anticipate the need for 
a repeat performance of his avian minu- 
ets. “We have all the therapy we need to 
get the cranes turned on,” he says. Still, 
Archibald has developed something of a 
crush on one of the black-necks. “Lan-lan 
is such a sweetie,” he says. “When I first 
met her, she came over and started preen- 
ing and chirping. It was as if we were old 
friends.” —By Natalie Angier. Reported 
by Barbara B. Dolan/Baraboo and Jaime A. 











Milestones 





DIED. William Haddon Jr., 58, auto-safety 
crusader who from 1966 to 1969 led the 
several Government precursors of the Na- 
tional Highway Traffic Safety Adminis- 
tration; of kidney failure; in Washington, 
D.C. A physician, he applied quantitative 
research and analysis techniques to high- 
way accidents and deaths, especially those 
related to alcohol. As national traffic-safe- 
| ty head, he concentrated on federal stan- 
dards for safe auto design and tougher lo- 
cal and state drunk-driving laws. After 
1969, as president of the Insurance Insti- 
tute for Highway Safety, he pushed for 
mandatory air bags in new cars, calling the 
auto industry’s resistance to them a scan- 
dal comparable to Watergate. 





DIED. losif Shklovskii, 68, maverick Soviet 
astrophysicist and radio astronomer who 
made basic discoveries about neutron 
stars, quasars and novas (exploding stars), 
and also led the Soviets’ search for extra- 














terrestrial intelligence; of undisclosed 
causes; in Moscow. In the mid-1960s he 
posited that some intense radio emissions 
came from advanced alien civilizations, 
but they proved to be from quasars. 
Shklovskii’s 1966 collaborative book with 
U.S. Astronomer Carl Sagan, Jntelligent 
Life in the Universe, is still considered 
the basic treatise on the prospects for life 
beyond earth. 


DIED. Ralph McAllister Ingersoll, 84, journal- 
ist, author and publisher who created and 
from 1940 to 1946, except while serving in 
the Army, ran the innavative New York 
City minitabloid PM, which carried 
classy contributors (Ernest Hemingway, 
Margaret Bourke-White) and no advertis- 
ing or comics; after a stroke; in Miami 
Beach, Fla. Contentious and multidimen- 
sional, he was the No. 2 editor of The New 
Yorker (1925-30), managing editor of the 
young and struggling FORTUNE (1931-35) 





general manager and vice president of 
Time Inc. (1935-38) and publisher of 
TIME (1937-39). After leaving PM, he 
owned and ran a string of small-town 
Northeastern newspapers, including the 
Elizabeth (N.J.) Daily Journal and the 
Pawtucket (R.I.) Times. 





DIED. Robert W. Woodruff, 95, former presi- 
dent and chairman of Coca-Cola, whose 
active association with the company 
spanned six decades until his retirement 
from the board last year, and whose lead- 
ership built a debt-ridden, one-product 
soda-fountain business into a giant multi- 
national, making Coke a favorite in all but 
a few countries and merely one of the com- 
pany’s 250 products, which included fla- 
vor essences, citrus drinks and coffee; in 
Atlanta. Woodruff was also a prodigious 
philanthropist who gave away an estimat- 
ed $350 million, much of it anonymously, 
to medicine, the arts and education. 
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n 1944 a 15-year-old boy was taken 

from his home in Sighet, Hungary, and 
sent to a Nazi death camp. This‘spring, 
after a joint resolution of Congress, Presi- 
dent Reagan will present him with a gold 
medal at the White House “in recognition 
of his humanitarian efforts and outstand- 
ing contributions to world literature and 
human rights.” 

There can be no longer journey than 
the one Elie Wiesel, 56, has taken from a 
cell in Auschwitz to the corridors 
of Washington. “How can you 
measure it?” he asks. “In the suf- 
fering of a people? In the recesses 
of history?” The questions are rhe- 
torical. No gauge exists; no one has 
ever made the trip before. The voy- 
age is charted in three words in- 
| scribed on his medal: AUTHOR, 

TEACHER, WITNESS. 

The witness was born in the 
charred world of the Holocaust. 
“Never shall I forget that night, 
the first night in camp, which has 
turned my life into one long night,” 
he recalls in his first book. “Never 
shall I forget that smoke. Never 
shall I forget the little faces of the 
children, whose bodies I saw 
turned into wreaths of smoke be- 
neath a silent blue sky.” 

As World War II came to a 
close, the gaunt and dolorous child 
was liberated at yet another death 
camp, Buchenwald. His parents 
and a sister had been murdered. 
How had he survived two of the 
most notorious killing fields of the 
century? “I will never know,” he 
says. “I was always weak. I never 
ate. The slightest wind would turn 
me over. In Buchenwald they sent 
10,000 to their deaths each day. I 
was always in the last hundred near 
the gate. They stopped. Why?” 





Author, Teacher, Witness 


Holocaust Survivor Elie Wiesel speaks for the silent 





What about the children who have suf- 
fered not 2,000 years ago, but yesterday? 
And they never talk about it.” Mauriac 
was to recall the look in the speaker’s 
pained eyes, “as of a Lazarus risen from 
the dead, yet still a prisoner within the 
grim confines where he had strayed, 
stumbling among the shameful corpses 
... | could only embrace him weeping.” 
Four years later, Night appeared in 
France with an introduction by Mauriac. 





Elie Wiesel: grieving in a book-clogged study 





The inquiry was a burden as 
ineradicable as the number, A- 
7713, tattooed on his arm by a German of- 
ficial. “So heavy was my anguish,” he re- 
members, “that in the spring of 1945 I 
made a vow: not to speak, not to touch 
upon the essential for at least ten years. 
Long enough to unite the language of hu- 
manity with the silence of the dead.” 

The boy refused repatriation and 
found his way to France, where he 
worked as a choir director, translator and, 
eventually, journalist. It was during an in- 
terview in 1954 with Roman Catholic 
Novelist Frangois Mauriac that literature 
took an abrupt turn. 

“He spoke so much about Christ,” 
says Wiesel. “I was timid, but finally I 
said, “You speak of Christ’s suffering. 
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“Silence is the worst thing, worse than mere hate.” 


The little book set the Wiesel style: aus- 
tere, tense phrases articulating the un- 
speakable—the murder and torture of the 
innocent, the martyrdom of faith itself as 
a child watches the hanging of another 
child: “ ‘Where is God? Where is he?’ . 
And I heard a voice within me answer: 
‘Where is he? Here he is—he is hanging 
here on this gallows.’ ” 

Some 20 American publishers rejected 
Night. “The Holocaust was not something 
people wanted to know about in those 
days,” the author remembers. “The diary 
of Anne Frank was about as far as anyone 
wanted to venture into the dark.” Night, fi- 
nally published in the U.S. in 1960, drew 
them far deeper, into an abyss that was ap- 











| palling to contemplate and impossible to 








ignore. It was as ifa thousand tongues had 


suddenly become unstuck. 


Volumes by other writers, films, tele- 
vision programs followed Night, tracing 
the origins and consequences of genocide. 
Some of them were legitimate, but many 
were full of the now familiar Holocaust 
cant about survivor guilt or the complicity 
of the victims. Ironically, it was Wiesel 
who brought the term Holocaust out of 
scholarly usage into common parlance in 
a New York Times book review some 25 
years ago: “I used it because I had no oth- 
er word. Now I'm sorry. It’s been so trivi- 
alized and vulgarized. Today one must 
ask, ‘Do you mean the show or the 

event?’ ” 


Y et despite the docudramas and 
paperback page turners with 
barbed wire on the covers, Wiesel 
has kept to his private tasks of or- 
ganizing memory and troubling a 
deaf world with his cries. Although 
he has been called the voice of the 
6 million killed in the “Final Solu- 
tion,” few of his more than 20 
books directly confront the events 
of Auschwitz. Often they discuss 
the testamental prophets (Five 
Biblical Portraits, Messengers of 
God), ancient legend (The Golem) 
or contemporary Eastern Europe 
(One Generation After). His study 
of the Soviet Union (The Jews of Si- 
lence) was a new jeremiad, going 
beyond the crimes of the past. 
“People who didn’t read the book 
thought it referred to the religious 
Russians no longer able to study 
Hebrew or to pray in public,” he 
says. “But what it really referred to 
was the American Jews who knew 
of the situation in the Soviet Union 
and said nothing. Indifference 

it is something I know about.” His 
grieving voice, marked with the in- 
tonations of the exile, trails off. 
“Silence is the worst thing, worse 
than mere hate. If we ignore the 
suffering, our true literary prophe- | 
cy will not be The Trial or The 
Stranger but Hitler's Mein Kampf. 
This is what I fight against.” 

The battle has long since extended 
from Jewish themes to a concern for chil- 
dren everywhere. “The specter of starva- 
tion is not something consigned to the "30s 
and ‘40s,” he says. “I look at the screen 
and see the swollen bellies and haunted 
eyes of the very young in Cambodia, in 
Ethiopia, in South America. I could have 
been that child. I was that child. And I 
must make a gesture.” 

Sometimes the gesture is a book, but 
often it is a journey to the side of the suf- 
ferers. Four years ago, Wiesel went to 
Cambodia to aid refugees and, a year ago, 
to Nicaragua to help the abused Miskito 
Indians. He plans to leave soon for Ethio- 
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pia. “I bring food,” he says. “It is never 
enough, but to save one life is to save the 
world. And perhaps I can convince one 
other to save one more life.” 

It is here that the third title, teacher, is 
assumed. Of course, it could be argued that 
all of Wiesel’s work is an attempt to in- 
struct. But it is in his formal role as profes- 
sor, first at City College in New York and 
now at Boston University, that Wiesel 
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Wiesel teaching at Boston University 
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finds his profoundest satisfaction. “Had 
there been no war,” he believes, “I wouid 
have been by now the head of a small 
school, instructing the young, unlocking 
the lessons of great texts. And today I am 
instructing the young, unlocking the les- 
sons of great texts. Only these are different 
books: Kierkegaard, Kafka, Camus.” 

One book that the professor will never 
teach is Wiesel’s latest, The Fifth Son. 
Long ago, he decided never to analyze his 
own work, partly out of modesty (“They 
are for others to use, if the books are wor- 
thy’’) and partly out of the conviction that 
he has already coaxed the last possible 
meaning out of the sentences. Indeed, his 
new novel seems to have been wrung 
rather than written from memory. 

Reuven Tamiroff, a survivor of a Ger- 
man prison camp, is afflicted by a “grave 
and terrible” act: the group murder of an 
SS officer called “the Angel.” Reuven’s 
grown son Ariel discovers his father’s se- 
cret, along with a darker revelation: the 
Angel is still living, prosperously, in Ger- 
many. The son sets out to finish the fa- 
ther’s bungled job. On the way he is be- 
sieged by voices—of the Angel (“My voice 
is the voice of your death. Cover it with 
prayers”), of his father (“To journey 
through life, man must choose between 
nausea and a smile”), and he is tortured 
by the sight of a modern railroad station 
that seems to mock his journey by stand- 
ing like “a gigantic supermarket where 
travelers can buy anything: a woman for 
the morning, insurance with a suicide 
clause or a lifetime ticket on the German 
Railroad System.” 

Wiesel, a former colleague of Camus’s, 
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has learned the lesson of the master. He 
animates his philosophy with incident and 
allows the moral to be implicit: If every 
suicide is a murder, every murder is a sui- 
cide, and revenge exacts a price that may 
be too exorbitant for God himself. 

In Paris, where Wiesel has long been 
a best-selling author, The Fifth Son won 
the 1984 Grand Prize for Literature. For 
Wiesel, it was the latest of countless 
French awards, including Commander of 
the Legion of Honor; he has received oth- 
er international tributes, and in the U.S. 
he has received some 20 honorary de- 
grees. Twelve books have been devoted to 
a parsing of his life and works. And all of 
these pale beside an odd, unprecedented 
act in Germany last month. More than 70 
delegates of the Bundestag wrote to the 
Nobel Prize Committee suggesting that 
Wiesel receive the 1985 Nobel Peace 
Prize for his work: “With great persuasion 
he has encouraged people around the 
world to reach a higher grade of moral 
sensitivity .. . It would be a great encour- 
agement for all, among them the German 
people, who dedicate themselves to recon- 
ciliation.” For almost any other candidate 
the suggestion could seem presumptuous. 
For Wiesel, it seems inevitable. For if the 
look of Lazarus has not left him, neither 
has the insatiable desire to rouse human- 
ity from its self-concern. 

In a book-clogged study on Manhat- 
tan’s West Side, where he lives with his 
wife Marion, who translates his work 
from French into English, and their 12- 
year-old son Shlomo Elisha, Wiesel gazes 
down at the bare trees in Central Park 
and ponders. “Frequently I ask myself, 
how can one bring a child into this dread- 
ful world, where Holocaust is now preced- 
ed by the word nuclear? And then I an- 
swer: In a faithless time, what greater act 
of belief is there than the one of birth? 
And what better thing to do than prevent 
the greatest murder of all: the killing of 
time.” — By Stefan Kanfer 


Soul Trek 


BLACK ROBE by Brian Moore 
Dutton; 246 pages; $15.95 





he subject of Brian Moore’s 15th novel 

is the collision of Jesuits and Indians 
in 17th century North America, a story of 
hardship, faith and incompatibility. The 
Algonquin and Huron of what is now 
Canada regarded the priests as black- 
robed sorcerers overly concerned with 
death and water magic. The French mis- 
sionaries saw “les Sauvages’’as beastly in- 
nocents fated to burn in hell if they es- 
caped baptism. Heaven was a hard sell 
because the Indians had no strong ideas 
about souls and paradise. As one of 
Moore’s intractable red men puts it, “It is 
because you Normans are deaf and blind 
that you think this world is a world of 
darkness and the world of the dead is a 
world of light.” 
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Trying to convert the past into fiction 
is no small act of faith either. The histori- 
cal novelist must believe that he can be ad- 
equately inspired by old documents when, 
in fact, his imagination is better served by 
direct experience. Moore cites as his 
sources eyewitness reports and church rec- 
ords used by 19th century Historian Fran- 
cis Parkman for his classic The Jesuits in 
North America. The novelist does not 
mention that it is hard to improve on this 
enthralling narrative, with its zealous cler- 
ics snatching souls from “the fangs of the 
‘Infernal Wolf ” and its droll view of the 
New World. “These Canadian tribes,” 
wrote Parkman, “were undergoing that 
process of extermination, absorption, | 
or expatriation, 
which, as there is 
reason to believe, 
had for many gen- 
erations formed the 
gloomy and mean- 
ingless history of 
the greater part of 
this continent.” 

Moore at- 
tempts to warm 
this chilly view 
with a sense of 
tragedy. His Fa- 
ther Laforgue is a 
composite of the passionate and coura- 
| geous priests who followed Samuel de 
Champlain and the early fur trappers into 
the region. Laforgue’s assignment is to re- 
lieve a remote mission at Thonatiria on 
the shores of Lake Huron. He and a young 
French assistant named Daniel must 
travel by canoe in the company of an Al- 
gonquin band that is the birchbark equiv- 
alent of a motorcycle gang. 

The pagans are licentious and foul- 
mouthed. They despise the black robes 
but fear the white man’s power. They also 
covet the iron kettles, muskets and other 
trade goods the Europeans can provide in 
exchange for escort services. For the man 
of God, the journey is a trial of faith anda 
temptation in the wilderness. Each bend 
in the river holds new dangers to body 
and spirit: hunger, pestilence, raiding Iro- 
quois and challenges hurled at Christian- 

ity by an Indian shaman. 
| Moore is an old pro, author of such 
| surefooted novels as The Lonely Passion 
| of Judith Hearne and The Luck of Ginger 
Coffey. But in Black Robe he slips be- 
tween James Fenimore Cooper and Gra- 
ham Greene, between a visually rich ad- 
venture yarn and lip service paid to 
human frailty and divine mercy. Nearly 
four-fifths of the novel is spent on the 
trail, providing the author with the sim- 
plest means of moving his story and creat- 
ing suspense. The main test of wills occurs 
hastily in the last 50 pages and contains a 
solar eclipse that frightens off hostile In- 
dians just as they are about to kill the 
black robes of Ihonatiria. Parkman’s his- 
tory tells of a priest who knew enough as- 
tronomy to impress the natives with a pre- | 
diction of an eclipse. Moore turns this | 
event into a scene that belongs in the 
Movie of the Week —By R.Z. Sheppard | 
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Your best friend 
getting married. 


To you. 
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Cinema — 


Uneasy Riders and a Pig 





Three new comedies hit the road, while one stays in the sty 


LOST IN AMERICA 

Foolish fellows! If they had just waited a 
few years, Peter Fonda, Jack Nicholson 
and Dennis Hopper could have been really 
Easy Riders. Instead of discovering Amer- 
ica from the jolting seats of their motorcy- 
cles, they could have cruised along in the 
stolid comfort of an RV. With, maybe, the 
little woman fixing toasted cheese sand- 
wiches in the microwave. 

Perhaps nothing so clearly shows how 
times have a-changed since 1969 than the 
choice of vehicles David Howard 
(Albert Brooks) makes when, 
having been passed over for pro- 
motion at the ad agency, he de- 
cides to seek true values on the 
open road. Somehow he talks his 
wife Linda (Julie Hagerty), a 
straight arrow with several bent 
feathers, into risking all their 
capital on this trundle into self- 
discovery. Their itinerary, com- 
pared with that of their role mod- 
els, is truncated and painfully 
mainstream. It consists largely of 
Las Vegas, where she loses their 
nest egg in a night, and Hoover 
Dam, where they have a marital 
wrangle the scope of which 
matches the backdrop. But never 
mind this minimalism. Brooks 
(who directed Lost in America 
and co-wrote it with Monica 
Johnson) is a shrewd, deadpan 
observer of the secret life of mid- 
dile-class Americans. He likes to 
bring their dreams of glorious es- 
cape to life, let them taste their 
new world, then watch them 
scurry back to the comfortable 
and familiar. His comedy would 
be cruel if Brooks were not so 
good at playing the victims he 
concocts: so pompously thrilled 
as he rationalizes their lurches 
off the beaten track, so bone 
scared when things go awry. In 
Hagerty and Garry Marshall, the TV mas- 
termind who plays a casino boss, he has 
glorious foils. Lost in America does not 
conclude; it merely ends, as if Brooks had 
run out of money or inspiration before he 
could think up a third act. But the year is 
unlikely to produce a funnier unfinished 
symphony. —By Richard Schickel 


NEERKEN—MEGA 


LUST IN THE DUST 

Divine is a female impressionist, not a fe- 
male impersonator. His art begins with a 
taste for drag and ends with a squeaky 
voice. Since all things human are alien to 
him, he lacks both the affection and the 
understanding that might make his sexual 
satire work. Something similar might be 








said of his new vehicle. Director Paul Bar- 
tel and Writer Philip John Taylor neither 
know nor care enough about horse operas 
to spoof them well, although a few veter- 
ans of the form (Tab Hunter among them) 
know enough to keep their faces straight. 
The plot has to do with recovering a cache 
of lost gold, one-half of the map to which 
is tattooed to Divine’s backside, one-half 
to Lainie Kazan’s. The year’s most resist- 
ible shot is the one that juxtaposes both 





parts of the chart, —R.S. 





Top: Divine on the draw; Sheridan waits to fulfill a fantasy 
Bottom: Betty the contented sow; Hagerty and Brooks on a roll 


APRIVATE FUNCTION 

Gilbert Chilvers (Michael Palin), a York- 
shire foot doctor, is a man of modest 
means and ambitions. Not so his wife 
Joyce (Maggie Smith), who rankles at the 
snootiness of the town’s upper class, espe- 
cially since she is not part of it. Here it is 
1947, and what with food rationing and 
the gentry hoarding giblets in their at- 
taché cases, Joyce can’t get a decent piece 
of meat. Not, at least, until Betty comes to 
visit. A plump sow with a sweet disposi- 
tion, Betty is the Chilverses’ ticket to | 
burgherhood—if only Gilbert can bring 
himself to slit the throat of his new com- 
panion. “It’s not just pork. It’s power,” 
Joyce tells her sweet, weak husband. “Kill 
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your friend!” Can he resist Joyce’s way 
with the whip—especially when she is so 
erotically commanding in victory? “Well, 
Gilbert,” purrs this domestic dominatrix, 
“I think sexual intercourse is in order.” 
Screenwriter Alan Bennett has de- 
scribed A Private Function as “the fulfill- 
ment of his long-held desire to write about 
a chiropodist and [Director Malcolm] 
Mowbray’s wish to direct a film about a 
pig.” In fact, they have larger issues to 
lance. Although the film is set during 
Clement Attlee’s Labor reign, it applies 
just as ferociously to Margaret Thatcher's 
pinchpenny Britain. With its double- 
edged title and its tone of bitter whimsy, A 
Private Function asks to be taken as 
a hymn to the meanness of the human 
spirit, in which the one decent 
soul is “a pathetic cringing nan- 
cy” to his wife and a “festering, 


to the local GP. The cheery ca- 
maraderie of Britain’s postwar 
Ealing comedies has given way 
to pig-eat-pig biliousness— 
which would be fine if Bennett 
(An Englishman Abroad) and 
Mowbray did not engage in 
something like laugh rationing. 
This is an Animal Farm that 
could have used a taste of Ani- 
mal Crackers. —By Richard Corliss 


THE SURE THING 

Baby yuppies go on the road: the 
week’s oddest cross-pollination of 
genres. In this teenpic travelogue, 
Gib (John Cusack) and Alison 
(Daphne Zuniga) are only college 
freshmen, and already they're lost 
in America. Gib, a quick, pleasant 
non-hunk, attends an Eastern 
school, but someone has lined up 
a “sure thing” for him in Califor- 
nia. It is the film’s unlikely prem- 
ise that this bundle of lissome 
lubriciousness (Nicollette Sheri- 
dan), whom Gib has never met, is 
his for the asking; he need only 
go west to strike gold. He will 
do so in the reluctant company 
of Alison, a haughty classmate 
so indifferent to Gib’s ragged 
charm that they will inevitably prove a 
match made in movie heaven. 

As a late addition in the acne rash of 
teen stories, The Sure Thing’s script (by 
Steven L. Bloom and Jonathan Roberts) 
must qualify as pretty “intellectual and 
stuff.” Alison might fret about maintain- 
ing her grade-point average, and Gib may 
actually fall for her because “she happens 
to be an excellent judge of quality 
shirtwear.” Welcome to the decade of 
lowered expectations, which Rob Rei- 
ner’s meandering direction fully satisfies. 
The Sure Thing aims not to blaze trails but 
to avoid the gross failings of its predeces- 
sors. All right, then. In teenpix a shrug is 
better than a shudder. —R.C. 





bunion-scraping little pillock” | 
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Theater , 


\ 
Misplaced affections, misled lives: Collins and Sousa in a courtship of contrary purposes 


Seductive Self-Delusion 


THE LOVES OF ANATOL by Arthur Schnitzler 


Raw love can evoke tenderness 
and gentle devotion. But in many 
people it can also trigger a frenzy of pos- 
sessiveness and mistrust. They believe 
| their infatuation entitles them to impose 
nonnegotiable demands on desired part- 
ners; if disappointed they lash out, hoping 
to leave emotional wreckage in their 
wake. This adolescent view of love, cele- 
brated in popular songs and puerile soap 
operas, is the besetting sin of the title 
character in The Loves of Anatol, a re- 
working of Arthur Schnitzler’s comedy of 
manners set in turn-of-the-century Vien- 
na. To Anatol, the sweetest part of any af- 
fair is not an affectionate embrace but a 
self-aggrandizing recollection. Sex seems 
almost incidental to the autoerotic melo- 
dramas he concocts in his head 
Director Ellis Rabb and Collaborator 
Nicholas Martin have restructured 
Schnitzler’s episodic 1893 hit, and interpo- 
lated a separate later playlet about Anatol, 
less to modernize the surprisingly contem- 
porary perspective than to point up the 
central character’s moral flaw. In what 
has become the framing story, Anatol (Ste- 
phen Collins) deposits with his friend Max 
(Philip Bosco) a box containing cherished 
mementos. The memorabilia introduce 
each scene as a flashback but also serve a 
deeper purpose: it becomes clear that what 
Anatol sought in his affairs was simply the 
token, the keepsake, the emblem of con- 
quest. This self-centered preoccupation 
kept him from recognizing true love when 
it was proffered and caused him to see 
deep devotion where there was none. In 
the most touching moment, the audience 
can recognize, but Anatol cannot, that the 
woman he believes was the great love of 





his life (Pamela Sousa) could never abide 
his demands, and that she frolicked with 
Max precisely because he offered unfet- 
tered companionship. 

Anatol, as Schnitzler titled the origi- 
nal play, is more often produced as a wry 
romance in which the hero seems dashing 
and vulnerable. But Rabb’s sardonic cari- 
caturing of the self-delusory rakehell 
brings sense and coherence to the slap- 
dash storytelling and echoes the mordant 
humor of Schnitzler’s better known Rei- 
gen, a sexual roundelay hinting at venere- 
al disease that was filmed by Max Ophuls 
as La Ronde. Rabb’s resetting also cap- 
tures the smirky, latently homosexual fla- 
vor of the exchange of titillating reminis- 
cences between Anatol and Max 

Rabb’s cloyingly picturesque staging 
and Lawrence Miller’s mindlessly pretty 
set undercut the text, however, in an ap- 
parent attempt to make its bitter satire 
more palatable. During scene changes a 
pair of dancers dressed in dinner clothes 
move through conventional ballet and 
ballroom steps, introducing the very sen- 
timentality the story means to blast. 

Four actresses enjoy showy multiple 
roles, notably Michael Learned (Olivia 
Walton in the CBS TV series The Waltons) 
as both a brassy glamour girl and a cool 
society matron who wistfully deflects An- 
atol’s entreaties. Bosco plays all of Max's 
scenes on one unctuous note. Collins 
brings energy if not enough desperate pas- 
sion to Anatol’s farcical excess, and is qui- 
etly moving in the final scene when, his 
hormonal urges in decline, the older Ana- 
tol ruefully watches a younger man en- 
mesh himself in the snares of pointless 
jealousy — By William A. Henry iii 
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Painful Truth 


THE OCTETTE BRIDGE CLUB 
| by P.J. Barry 


he most common lament of stage ac- 

tresses is a lack of good parts for older 
women. The Octette Bridge Club, a come- 
dy about eight matronly Irish Catholic 
sisters who meet every other Friday dur- 
ing the 1930s and 1940s to play cards and 
swap stories, remedies that problem. The 
narrative is slight and achieves its climax- 
es by announcing rather than portraying 
them. But the current production displays 
some of Broadway’s most skilled actresses 
demonstrating how to employ the briefest 
dialogue to imply unspoken volumes. 
Playwright Barry keeps the inner lives of 
the sisters well guarded, by intention: he 
means to examine the kind of militantly 
conventional family in which candor is 
considered bad taste and emotional inti- 
macy is a form of weakness. Whenever a 
painful truth slips out, these women 
change the subject or crack a joke 

The performers dig beneath this man- 
nerism to suggest years of buried sorrow 
Nancy Marchand, as the family’s self- 
| described cutup, has the gift of making ba- 
| nal observations sound witty. Anne Piton- 
iak, as the eldest and prissiest, combines 
dictatorial will with genuine dignity. Peg- 
gy Cass is the family entertainer, Eliza- 
beth Franz its happiest housewife and Gi- 
sela Caldwell its edgy protofeminist, 
whose eventual crack-up seems to result 
from her discontent with women’s lot. The 
most affecting performance comes from 
Bette Henritze, as a stroke victim whose 
singsong speech does not obscure a larger 
tragedy. When she admits, “I’m not very 
demonstrative,” she speaks for the whole 
family and sets in motion a tentative em- 
brace of reconciliation that ends the play 
without really changing the lonely togeth- 
erness of the octette —WAH. iil 








Kidding sisters: Marchand, Franz and Caldwell 
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You've heard these wonderful songs by 
Nat King Cole before. But you've never 
heard them sound better than this. 

TimE-Liré Music's state-of-the-art 
engineering brings to life the music of 
Frank Sinatra, Ella Fitzgerald, Perry 
Como, Lena Horne and others in the new 
LEGENDARY SINGERS collection. What a 
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Journalese for the Lay Reader 


ournalese, the native tongue of newsgatherers and pundits, 

retains a faint similarity to English but is actually closer to 
Latin. Like Latin, it is primarily a written language, prized for its 
incantatory powers, and is best learned early, while the mind is 
still supple. Every cub reporter, for instance, knows that fires 
rage out of control, minor mischief is perpetrated by Vandals 
(never Visigoths, Franks or a single Vandal working alone) and 
key labor accords are hammered out by weary negotiators in 
marathon, round-the-clock bargaining sessions, thus narrowly 
averting threatened walkouts. The discipline required for a win- 
ter storm report is awesome. The first reference to seasonal pre- 
cipitation is “snow,” followed by “the white stuff,” then either 
“it” or “the flakes,” but not both. The word snow may be used 
once again toward the end of the report, directly after discussion 
of ice-slicked roads and the grim highway toll. 

Every so often, an inexperienced reporter attempts to de- 
scribe a dwelling as “attractive” or “impressive.” This is incor- 
rect. In journalese, all homes 
are either modest or stately. 
When confronted with a truly 
ramshackle fixer-upper, know- 
ing scribes will defiect attention 
to the surrounding area, de- 
scribing the residence as “off 
the beaten track” or “in a devel- 
oping area,” that is, a slum. Dis- 
taste for the suburbs is con- 
veyed by mentioning “trimmed 
lawns and neat flower beds,” 
thus artfully suggesting both 
compulsiveness and a high level 
of intolerance for life in its hearty, untrimmed state. 

Journalese is rich in mystic nouns: gentrification, quichifi- 
cation, greenmail, dealignment, watershed elections and apron 
strings (the political coattails of a female candidate). But stu- 
dents of the language agree that adjectives do most of the 
work, smuggling in actual information under the guise of nor- 
mal journalism. Thus the use of soft-spoken (mousy), loyal 
(dumb), high-minded (inept), hardworking (plodding), self- 
made (crooked) and pragmatic (totally immoral). A person 
who is dangerous as well as immoral can be described as a 
fierce competitor or gut fighter, and a meddler who cannot 
leave his subordinates alone is a hands-on executive. When 
strung together properly, apparently innocent modifiers can 
acquire megaton force. For instance, a journalist may write, 
“A private, deliberate man, Frobisher dislikes small talk, but 
can be charming when he wants to.” In translation this 
means, “An antisocial, sullen plodder, Frobisher is obnoxious 
and about as articulate as a cantaloupe.” The familiar phrase 
“can be charming” is as central to good journalese as “afford- 
able” is to automobile ads and “excellence” is to education re- 
ports. It indicates that Frobisher’s charm production is a rare 
result of mighty exertion, yet it manages to end the revelation 
about his dismal character on an upbeat note. 

“Spry” refers to any senior citizen who is not in a wheelchair 
or a coma, and “stereotype” introduces the discussion of some- 
thing entirely obvious that the writer wishes to disparage, as in 
“the stereotype that boys like to play with trucks and girls like to 
play with dolls.” “Life-style” has made the transition from psy- 
chobabble to journalese. Though often misused to indicate gays, 
joggers, wheat-germ consumers and other defiant minorities, it 
actually refers to any practice that makes the normal citizen’s 
hair stand on end. The fellow who tortures iguanas in his base- 
ment has a life-style. The rest of us merely have lives. 
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Many terms in journalese come from sportswriting. “A com- 
plex, sensitive man” (lunatic) and “ebullient” (space cadet) were 
developed by baseball writers. When baseball players of the 
1940s and 1950s were fined for the usual excesses with women 
and booze, the writers faithfully reported that the penalties were 
for “nightclubbing.” Nowadays the vast consumption of con- 
trolled and uncontrolled substances would be covered by circum- 
locutions like “he works hard and he plays hard.” Sportswriters 
also taught journalese users how to recast a boring story with ex- 
citing verbiage. Hence all the crucial issues, dramatic confronta- 
tions and stunning breakthroughs. “Arguably” is the most useful 
adverb on the excitement frontier, because it introduces a sweep- 
ing factoid that no one will be able to check: “Frobisher is argu- 
ably the richest Rotarian living west of the Susquehanna.” 

Often English words mean exactly the opposite in journal- 

ese. “Multitalented” means “untalented” and is used to identify 
entertainers who have great pep and who perspire a lot but 
do nothing particularly well. 
“Community” means non-com- 
munity, as in the intelligence 
community, the gay community 
or the journalese-speaking 
/ community. Under this usage, 
| everyone shooting everyone 
else in and around Beirut, say, 
could be fairly referred to as the 
i) Lebanese community. 
“Middle America” has dis- 
i} appeared from political jour- 
’ nalese, for the simple reason 
that in the Age of Reagan, 
America is all middle, with no edges. Similarly, yesterday's “rad- 
ical right-winger” is today’s “mainstream Republican,” while 
“unabashed” now modifies “liberal” instead of “conservative.” 
Yet most political journalese is timeless. A “savvy political pro” 
is anyone who has lived through two or more Administrations 
and can still get a table in a decent restaurant. An elder states- 
man is an out-of-office politician who is senile, and a neoliberal 
is any Democrat under 45 with blow-dried hair. All seasoned re- 
porters (old-timers) know that when two or more political ap- 
pointees are fired on the same day, they need only check their 
calendars before tapping out “Bloody Wednesday” or “the 
Thursday Early-Afternoon Massacre.” Political journalese has a 
number of famed option plays. One man’s squealer is another's 
whistle blower, and Frobisher’s magnificent five-point agenda 
can also be described as a shopping list, or worse, a wish list. 

One inflexible rule of journalese is that American assassins 
must have three names: John Wilkes Booth, Lee Harvey Os- 
wald, James Earl Ray, Mark David Chapman. This courtesy of a 
resonant three-part moniker is also applied to other dangerous 
folk. This is why the “subway vigilante” is “Bernhard Hugo 
Goetz” to many journalists who consider him a monster, and just 
plain “Bernhard Goetz” to almost everyone else. Another rule of 
the language is that euphemisms for “fat” are understood too 
quickly by the public and are therefore in constant need of re- 
placement. “Jolly,” “Rubenesque” and the like have long been 
abandoned. A Washington writer scored by praising a woman’s 
“Wagnerian good looks,” which is far more polite than saying 
she is not bad looking for a massive Briinnhilde. The disinfecting 
compliment is particularly deft. As all practitioners know, a cor- 
rective lurch toward balance is the hallmark of good journalese. 
After all, journalism is a crucially important field that attracts 
high-minded, multitalented professionals, arguably the finest in 
the land. —By John Leo 
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INTRODUCING LANCER ES BY DODGE. 
UNDER THE HOOD, AN ELECTRONICALLY 
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